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TWO LIVES IN ONE. 


BY VIEUX MOUSTACHE 


CHAPTER 1. 


ROBERT TRULYN COMMENCES THE WORLD IN 
A NOT UNUSUAL MANNER. 


Rosert TRULYN came into the world one 
March day, in the year , but who cares for 
the date? It was a gusty day. half clouds, half 
sunlight; the snow sometimes flurrying on the 
windows, the hail sometimes rattling on the 
panes ; and just as the little boy came to glad- 
den the home of the Trulyns, the riotous March 
wind forced itself down the bed-room chimney 
with an angry cry, and a handful of brickbats, 
as if to assail the first breaths of the little baby 
life. The falling bricks and mortar, with the roar 
of the wind, caused some fear and commotion in 
the room, and the bustling nurse thought, with a 
flutter at heart, that such a stormy greeting to 
her young charge boded him a rough life. So 
it did perhaps, if such omens are worth any 
thing ; but. what, too, was promised for the life 
just begun, that the yet unnamed Robert Trulyn 
drew a longer and stronger breath in answer to 
the unkind gust, and immediately got up a head 
of steam that sent his little bark bravely 


“ Out from the shore of the unknown sea, 
Of the unknown sea that reels and rolls, 
Specked with the barks of little souls: 


Barks that were launched on the other side, 
And slipped from heaven on an ebbing tide? ” 


Let us find an answer in this chronicle of his ca- 
reer. The little; red, round, bald-headed chap 
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knew nothing and cared nothing for the March 
gale and its greeting, you think, and so do [. 
Neither was he conscious of the happiness he 
brought to his mother, nor of the pride with 
which he filled his father, nor of the tumult of 
joy that excited his sweet three-year-old sister, as, 
a few hours later, she stretched her little chubby 
arms around his cradle, and then, with a tear in 
her eyelashes, climbed alone down the stairs to 
find her father in the library, and tremulously tell 
him, “O papa, ain’t God the bestest people in all 
the world, to give me ’at ’eettle brother?” 

That sister was Daisy Trulyn, who, as we shall 
find, continued her affection for Robert after these 
baby days, and through a long time of distress, 
that brought strange hardships to a boy born 
with so much comfort about him as was our hero, 

Stomach-aches and numerous naps were suc- 
ceeded by short clothes, and a furriness of the 
scalp that nurse tried to part and dampen in 
curls. Then followed creeping days, and displays 
of the “old Adam,” in lusty yells and alarming 
attempts to hold his breath. After that, the boy 
was walking unsteadily, but in a manner to elicit 
as much wonder and admiration from his mother, 
as Blondin did from the thousands who saw him 
cross Niagara River on a tight rope ; and he was 
falling, too, into scrapes and accidents every day, 
and doing infinite mischief to every thing in his 
reach susceptible of injury. The other phases of 
early childhood came in due order, but in such 
wonderful manner, according to his mother and 
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sister, as had never before been known in any 
other child; and soon he had stepped over from 
“baby” Trulyn to sturdy “ Robby,” a little, well- 
formed manikin, with eyes that were but laugh- 
ing sparks, and cheeks that sun and frost, with 
health and fun, nipped into a redness that Daisy 
had to kiss fifty times a day. A year more, and 
with Zouave pants and a cut-away jacket, he de- 
cided that boys should not play with little girls, 
and so resolutely cut all affection and confidence 
with his wise, loving sister of seven, and, both 
hands in his pockets, strutted off to find a top, 
a hoop, or other Robby: 

He had a fight with other Robby, and got his 
Zouave pants much muddied and his face much 
bloodied. He caught a cat, and, having duly sen- 
tenced her for rat murder, and read the sentence 
of death, tied her paws together, drew a doll’s 
cap over her eyes, and hoisted the poor criminal 
up to his father’s gas chandelier, where she hung 
until life was extinct. That, too, cruel fellow, 
was done before his weeping, imploring sister, 
who finally, driven to despair, rushed from the 
terrible scene and — told her father, Then Mas- 
ter Robert caught his first domestic whipping, and 
it was a sound one, —just such an one as often 
does five-years-old a world of good. School- 
world followed, with its Elizabeth-like queen, its 
school-marm, who —she really did, did Robby’s 
school-marm — took snuff on the sly, and always 
wore a frowzy satin dress and a big frilled cap, 
and had a feruie, like a sceptre, by her hand: that 
same wise and venerable and — bless her good- 
ness — excellent maiden lady punished boys and 
girls alike for serious offenses, by binding up head 
and face in a very clean towel, and then making 
the offender stand in the middle of the room. 
Robby experienced that punishment, anc was 
even threatened with — what no one of her pu- 
pils had ever undergone, save in terrible anticipa- 
tion — an hour in the black closet under the stairs. 
But school-world and its inhabitants, and all the 
innocence, and mischief, and pettings, and care, 
and love of the early youth, with home «nd par- 
ents, were soon to pass away and change for Robby 
Trulyn, — a name, even, that soon would be faded 
from bis own memory. 


—_—~- 


CHAPTER II. 


ROBBY GETS YEARS AND FANCIES. 


Tue parents of Daisy and Robert were very 
excellent people, of much wealth, living for most 
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meditation. 


(June, 


of the year in a very beautiful old country place 
on the Hudson River. 

They were people of bright, cheerful tempera- 
ment, and being comparatively young themselves, 
they made companions of their two children, and 
found much amusement in all the mischievous 
frolics, odd humors. and pert speeches of such a 
voungster as Robby, whilst they took constant 
comfort and delight in the sweetness and affection 
of Daisy’s dispesition, and in her graceful, unself- 
ish ways. A very pretty girl, too, was Master 
Robby’s sister, for her face was intelligent, and 
beaming with health and kindness. Her com- 
plexion was clear and rosy, her features regular, 
and her full blue eyes had an expression that 
won your friendship at once. There was a sad 
look in them, too, when you watched her lost in 
Perhaps it was the reflection of 
pensive thoughts deep in her young bosom, or it 
may have been only the shadow from these long, 
thick eyelashes. But what, you may ask, as [ 
have, — what had such a little girl, of not ten 
years of age, to meditate about? and the only 
way I can answer is by telling you that I have 
always noticed that same plaintive, pondering ex- 
pression in the eyes of all people — men, women, 
or little children— who have strong affections 
and great unselfishness. In true philanthropists 
you will discover it, — in the paintings of mar- 
tyrs and saints, and above all, in the great ideal 
heads of our Saviour. Some poets have con- 
sidered that expression as betokening coming sor- 
rows, and described it as the shadow of approach- 
ing clouds. It may have been so with little 
Daisy, for she was soon to encounter a grief to 
wound her heart, and steal much happiness from 
many years of her life. 

Robby’s reading — that is, what he had read 
to him — was of that character the most fascinat- 
ing to children, the unreal, the improbable, the 
fanciful. A fairy story, the history of a giant 
or a dwarf, the adventures of knights, and the tales 
of enchanted palaces, were his delight. A piece 
of history from his father, or a Bible story from 
his mother’s lips, he would barely listen to, and 
soon forget ; but when he could get Duisy to read 
him “ The Arabian Nights,” or some one of the 
servants to read or tell him tales equally or more 
wonderful, then he was entranced, and the little 
fellow liked what he heard so well, that he tried 
to believe it true, and succeeded in a measure. 
When his parents would assure him that those 
stories were only nonsense ; that fairies and such 
personages did not exist ; that the most wonder- 
ful castles were no more enchanted than the big, 





comfortable house in which he lived; that the 
times of knights and tournaments had passed 
away,— Robby did not dispute nor contradict 
what was told him, nor did he question his par- 
ents, but would grow low -spirited, and wander 
off alone to the attic or barn loft, and there re- 
call and strengthen his own pictures of what the 
world he must some day see contained. When 
Daisy laughed merrily at Robby’s beliefs, and 
said to him, putting an arm around his neck, — 
* But, Robby, how foolish! Don’t you believe 
mama and papa? and if there are such things, 
why have none of us ever seen them?” he would 
take her arm from his neck, and answer, —— “ Look 
a-here, Daisy, you are only three years older than 
me, anyhow, and you have n’t been everywhere, 
—only to New York, where I have been, too; 
and this is a big world, as far as a hundred miles 
all around it, and I guess that in some parts of 
all those miles there are the very things I have 
read about. Perhaps mama and papa never went 
to those places. ‘They don’t have good hotels 
there, or something is the matter. At any rate, 
some people have been there and seen such things, 
or they would n’t take the trouble to print such 
big books just to tell lies ; and I know one thing, 
Daisy, for sure as Sunday, no one could make up 
all such splendid things. And I'll tell you what, 
Daisy, when summer comes, and I have a pony, 
Iam going to ride off and sec if the world is all 
like this — that’s all;” and he would strut off, 
angry and disappointed. 

There is a vast deal of mysterious thinking 
done in little heads, —thinking that grown men 
and women cannot get at nor unravel. Let any 
one of us reading this, who may be of middle age, 
try to look back on the strange, and oftentimes 
solemn speculations, theories, and faiths of child- 
hood, and realize or understand them. They can 
only be made out as dimly as we can see, across 
the seas, foreign lands we have journeyed in 
years ago. The reality no longer exists: they 
can only be seen through present feelings. Dick- 
ens, probably better than any living man, certainly 
than any living writer, sees into the child’s mind. 
With every little boy or girl there is a serious 
side, a dark corner, that the light of the wisest 
grown person can neither reach nor illumine. 
They must believe their convictions as they do; 
enjoy or tremble at their fears and fancies, with 
only their own little souls to sympathize with, un- 
til Time dispels or explains the mysteries. 

Robby Trulyn’s fancies were neither frightful 
nor solemn. They were quite commonplace, if 
poetical, — that there were somewhere, in what 
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he thought the world, the very things and person- 
ages that his elders told him were but falsehoods. 
And over their existence he dreamed and pon- 
dered in all such hours as nightfall, the little pe- 
riod in bed before he fell asleep, the early morn- 
ings when his eyes were just opened, in the cor- 
ner by the fire, and in the still places of the 
woods or fields. Jolly, noisy, careless little chap 
as he was, he carried about with him a secret 
and a resolve. 


— = 


CHAPTER III. 


ROBBY TRULYN LEAVES HOME IN 
THE ENCHANTED LAND. 


SEARCH OF 


Rossy TRULYn’s seventh summer had come ; 
so had his pony, —a clean bay, slim in figure, 
straight and elastic in limb, and with spirit and 
disposition much like his master’s. He was not 
one of those hogshead-shaped Shetlands that are 
either dull or vicious, with a hard, dumb mouth, 
and a back impossible to stride and held by the 
knees, but a bright, supple, ambitious pony, that 
could appreciate a light hand, easy seat, and bold 
heart. 

It was a beautiful June morning, full of sweet 
sounds, fresh odors, and pleasant light. At “ Morn- 
ing Side,” — the Trulyns’ country home. — foli- 
age, birds, and roses united in a rejoicing with 
the gentle play of the western breeze, and the 
warm greeting of the young summer sun. From 
the breakfast-room, where the family were finish- 
ing their morning meal, you could see, through 
the long windows, and under the trees, away over 
the close-shaven, velvety lawn, to the Hudson, a 
mile distant, and beyond that to the tiers of hills 
that piled themselves row after row to the Massa- 
chusetts line and their brothers in Berkshire. 
Looking from the room, what fairer scene was 
possible? and yet I could turn my back on that 
to enjoy the picture within, —the happiness and 
cheerfulness of the breakfast party. Mrs. Trulyn, 
a young, lovely, motherly looking woman, seated 
behind the silver breakfast service, had stopped 
for a moment, in the very act of pouring out a 
cup of tea, to look in amused astonishment at 
Robby, who had only half launched one of his 
startling questions or humorous remarks, as he 
reached out to help himself to butter; Mr. Tru- 
lyn was laughing aloud, and looking at his son, 
as if he would ask, —“ Well, and what else have 
you to say on the subject, captain?” whilst the 
gentle Daisy, the very ideal of a sister or a daugh- 
ter, watched her mother’s face, amused and proud 
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of Robby’s fun, yet waiting to discover with some 
fear whether her mother might not disapprove of 
his bolduess. The futher answered him jokingly, 
and then’ Mrs. Trulyn changed the conversation 
by asking Daisy how she proposed to pass such a 
lovely Saturday. “Oh,” said Daisy, “1 would 
like to go to the Tor with Robby, if he will, and 
cook our dinner there together, — he and I. We 
can boil some eggs, and have bread and young 
radishes too, — a sort of a picnic, you know, ma- 
ma: and why can’t you go with us?” 

“Not to-day, Daisy, because I have promised 
to drive over and see your aunt, and if you go 
to the Tor picnicking, Robby won't get a ride on 
‘ Neigh’” — 

“ Oh yes, I will, mama,” broke in Robert ; “ for 
you see, I can ride just as well ; ride on ahead, and 
then back again; jump over stumps and brooks in 


our way, and chase Daisy into the bushes, and— 


around the trees. When we get there, you know, 
mama, Neigh will take the radishes and bread, 
I will take the eggs, and Daisy can have the 
view — grand view that, very fattening. Is it 
agreed, Dai?” 

In the same cheerful spirit, half an hour later, 
they left the house together for the trip to the 
Tor. “ Maina,” called out Robby, as he put one 


fuot in the stirrup to mount, —* Mama, I guess 
we sha'n’t be home until near supper-time, and 
we ‘ll be mighty hungry then, won’t we, Dai ?” 

“ Very well then,” answered their mother, who 
stood on the piazza, shading her eyes from the 
sun, and watching her children with a proud, 


joyful look. “I will see that you have some- 
thing hearty for tea, but you have not kissed me 
good-by yet.” Daisy ran and put her lips up to 
her mother; but Robby, as he withdrew his foot 
from the stirrup and approached slower, said in a 
sort of joking grumble, — “ But what’s the use, 
mama? I love to kiss you, only big chaps as I 
don’t kiss their mothers every time they go away 
for a few hours.” And then he put his ‘arms 
around his mother’s neck. “ Gracious, mama,” 
he added, as she released him, “how hard you 
kiss me, just as if I was never coming back 
again.” The mother’s mouth suddenly quivered 
a little, and a sad, frightened shade fell for a sec- 
ond on her face. “ Good-by,—a pleasant day; 
good-by, my dear boy.” 

The last words were very low, very tender. 
Robby had not heard them. He was mounting 
his pony, and speaking to him authoritatively. 
Daisy ran down the road, and her brother gal- 
loped after. They were far down the road, shout- 
ing at one another in sport, and yet their mother 
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stood like a statue in the same attitude as when 
Robby’s arms had dropped from her neck, but 
there was a tear in her eye now. Ah! just turn- 
ing the road, Robby looked back and waved his 
hand. His mother smiled, and whispered an- 
other “ Good-by ;” then her eyes were lifted to 
the skies with an entreaty. Why? Why was 
this parting so different from the many little part- 
ings she had made with her son? Could it be 
that some spirit of the Future, hastening before 
the march of its columns, had mercifully prepared 
the poor mother for the desolation of its coming, 
by a presentiment ? 

The children soon left the road, and, crossing 

an open space, came to a field. There Daisy 
took down the bars, and Robby charged in. As 
she was putting them in place again, he made a 
circus of the field. Then, she crossed the field, 
and opened the gate beyond, and, having shut it, 
the boy walked his pony, and Daisy kept beside 
him with her hand on the saddle. Now they 
caine to a stream with a tree felled over it fora 
bridge ; so the sister crossed on that, whilst Robby 
waded his pony up to the belly, and reached the 
further bank just behind Daisy. A few hundred 
yards more, and the children came out on a rough, 
wild road, which they followed for a time, and 
then left to take an old woed track, not more 
than a bridle-path now, to ascend by zigzags to 
the Tor, a small mountain peak that commanded 
lovely and extensive views. It was one of those 
charming climbs that skirted quarries and ravines, 
opening sometimes on picturesque vistas, closing 
again to the shade and dampness of evergreen 
clumps, and always ascending and varying, whilst 
the sounds of the lower couniry came to them 
softened by the distance ; and the noise of their 
voices, and that of the stones slipping away from 
the pony’s feet, reverberated with a hollowness 
against the mountain side. When they sometimes 
rested and got breath again, the children talked 
of the elfish sprites they imagined to inhabit such 
places. ’ 
“ Ugly, tough, wicked dwarfs I ’ll bet they are,” 
Robby said, “ with short, red hair, and long strong 
arms with bony. fingers, and great dirty nails like 
a bear’s claws: don’t you guess so, Daisy ?” 

“No I don’t, Robby, though in the first place, 
of course, there are no such beings; but just to 
suppose it for fun, I should think the little people 
who live here were very timid and small; that 
in pleasant twilight or moonlight they like to sit 
on stumps and stones, or in the limbs of trees, 
and watch the lights coming and going in the 
houses away below, and listen to the watch-dogs 





bark. And I should think, too, that in bright 
days, or when it was windy, or when there was a 
thunder storm, they would hide and sleep in the 
darkest and deepest crevices of the rocks.” 

“Pooh! Daisy, you are a regular girl, — you 
are. Let’s goon. Gee-up, Neigh.” 

And so the Tor was reached. They hunted 
about, and climbed among the bushes and _ rocks, 
and then built a sort of shed of hemlocks. Be- 
fore noon they were very hungry, and commenced 
preparations for dinner, the best and chief work 
for which was to make a fire. That Robby at- 
tended to, arranging a small fireplace of flat 
stones, and then ‘kindling a blaze from the hard 
chips and the dry branches left by woodcutters of 
the past winter. With her saucepan, and water 
from a spring near by, Daisy had not much 
trouble to boil the eggs, and soon, contrary to 
Robby’s arrangement at the breakfast table, the 
children were equally sharing bread, eggs, and 
radishes ; whilst Neigh, tied to a neighboring 
branch, had to feed on only the anticipation of 
the evening mess of oats. The meal finished, 
Daisy leaned back against a tree trunk, and si- 
lently contemplated the beautiful scene. Robby, 
equally quiet, and stretched on the ground, re- 


mained as speechless as his sister, until she sup- 


posed him asleep. Suddenly, he turned on his 
elbow to where Daisy sat, and asked, “ Dai, do 
you think you could get back home without 
me?” 

“Yes, of course I could; haven’t I been here 
a dozen times befure? But why do you ask that 
question ? ” 

“ Well, you see, Daisy, if I am ever going to 
find the real bully part of the world, it is time to 
start, for I am over seven already, so I was think- 
ing this was a good place to set off from; 1 can 
see considerable of the world from here, and I 
think that away in that direction” — he stood up 
and pointed out to his sisi.r a valley far to the 
south that looked very romantic and indistinct, 
lying between two rows of regular hills, one 
tange of which bordered the river which nar- 
rowed there, and seemed like a silver patch in 
the lovely picture. I hardly wonder the seven- 
years’-old bey thought that spot a portion of the 
fairy-land he dreamed of: “I believe that near 
that pretty country — did you ever see any thing 

By 
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prettier ? — is just where all the things you call 
‘nonsense’ are. So, if you can get home safe, 
I'll go there now. It won't take long on Neigh, 
and I guess mama and papa won't be angry if 
you tell them Ill be back in a few days with 
something worth bringing, unless some knight 
will take me for a page, and then, of course, papa 
would be pleased. They can write to-morrow, 
and I guess papa had better send me half-a-dollar 
if he can spare it. If I do become a page, why 
then, Daisy, I dare say I can come home every - 
week and spend Saturday and Sunday.” 

There the handsome little fellow stood, his 
hand pointing out his fairy Jand miles away in 
the summer mist, — one foot advanced, eager to 
start; a happy expression on his face, as if he 
already lived with the beings of romance ; and 
his curly hair blowing back from his cap with a 
flow that completed the grace and earnestness of 
that figure of Youth. 

Poor little Daisy! utterly astonished and per- 
plexed, she heard all her brother’s speech without 
one word of interruption. Could he really be 
serious? Did he really mean to ride away ? 
She was frightened, and yet she felt like laugh- 
ing too, —that Robby Trulyn, her own brother, 
could be so foolish as to believe in fairy-land and 
story-book nonsense. What should she do? 

There is something so pathetic in the way that 
dear, wise little sister pleaded with the bewitched, 
headstrong child; there is something so sad in 
the delusion of that impassioned seven-year-old, — 
something so unkind, too, in his ignorance of his 
sister’s real sorrow, truth, and earnestness, — that I 
cannot describe that parting on the Tor: Daisy, 
to hasten back in a paroxysm of grief, and care- 
less whither her feet tread, to tell her parents of 
Robby’s act ; and Robby, so unconscious of what 
his sister meant by a grief and vehemence he had 
never witnessed before, and so unaware himself 
that he was doing any thing wrong or utterly 
foolish, to mount his pony and push on gladly to 
the land he believed in, —of fairies, knights, and 
giants. Before the Tor top, however, had parted 
them from sight, Robby called out, — “ Don’t ery, 
Dai; good-by; and mind, Dai, to meet me here 
when I come back.” And Daisy could only stop 
once in her hurried path, and sob and sob, with- 
out «a word more to command of entreaty or adieu. 
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SEVEN YEARS OLD. 


BY VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON. 


Tue bright sunlight danced through the parted 
crimson curtains down upon the nursery floor in 
golden splendor ; down upon all the curly heads 
nestled among the pillows, — even tinging the ca- 
nary-bird’s soft feathers, as he ruffled himself 
upon the perch, and blinking straight into the 
eyes of little Etta, when she first opened them 
upon her seventh birthday. 

Nurse Hester came to kiss the pet, who had 
first rested in her arms a wee bundle of flannel, 
with a tiny red face; and she thought Etta a 
great deal bonnier, as she crept out of bed to 


stand upon the hearth-rug, in her white night-_ 


dress, warming her little pink toes at the fire, 
than when she was only that wee bundle of flan- 
nel on the day she was born. 

“ Come, dears,” said nurse, rousing the others. 
“Tt is Etta’s birthday, you know, so be up bright 
and early.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Etta, merrily. “I am seven 
years old to-day. Think of that, Miss Tot, and 
you only five, — such a little, little girl!” 


“ No, I ain’t,” answered Tot, rolling out of bed 


like a rosy ball of an apple. 
the table, any way.” 

Upon this Etta caught the small sister by both 

hands, and whirled her round the room so fast, 

that Tot had not a 

particle of breath left 

in her fat little body. 

The other children 

were ready to join in 

the fun, while even 

the baby in the crib 

began to crow, and 

pat its dimpled hands 

together because the 

rest did: babies can 

never give any better 

reasons for their ac- 

tions. Nurse Hester, 

and herassistant, Rosa, 

never had so much trouble with their charges as 

on this morning. Rob put on his soldier's cap, 

that Santa Claus had given him only a few weeks 

before, and strapped the sword about his waist, 

which certainly made him look very funny in- 


“TI can see over 


deed, considering that he had no better uniform b 


than his night-clothes on; while the rest strutted 
alter him, beating drums, and carrying muskets, 


until Rosa charged upon them, and carried away 
Tot to the bath-room, whence she returned as 
fresh as a rose-bud just kissed into fragrance by 
the dew. 

Etta now began to behave better, for she 
thought Tot must be set a good example. The 
boys only became wilder and gayer, however. 
They hid Etta’s boots, they whisked the baby out 
of his crib to perch him upon the bureau, and 
Tom attempted to read a newspaper upside down 
with nurse Hester’s steel-bowed spectacles upon 
his pert little nose. 

In the midst of all this laughter and confusion, 
the breakfast-bell rang. 

“ Oh, please brush my hair quick, Rosa,” im- 
plored Etta; “I want to begin my new year in 
season for every thing.” 

So Rosa smoothed down the little girl’s pretty 
new dress and crisp muslin apron, and then Etta 
ran down-stairs, and climbed into her high chair, 
just before papa asked the blessing. Later in the 
morning, it was proposed that the children should 
go out to play, as the weather was so fine. 

“Then,” said mama with a smile, “ we will 
see whet we shall find to do in the house af- 
terward.” 

Etta turned to the window with a half sigh of 
disappointment. The view from where she stood 
was beautiful enough to make any child’s eyes 
sparkle with delight. The earth was hidden by 
a soft covering of fresh snow; the trees and 
shrubs were powdered with icicle fringes, that 
gleamed and sparkled in the sun like so many 
crystals; and the Hudson River swept along, 
bearing upon the current now a stately steamer, 
that ploughed the waters into sheets of foam flakes, 
and aow a flitting sail- boat, with white sails 
spread like a bird’s wings upon the wind. But 
for the moment Etta did not enjoy this splendid 
winter landscape, nor did she notice the little 
snow-birds hopping about the frozen ground, aud 
cocking their bright eyes up at her, as if begging 
a crumb from the plenty of the table. A cloud 
had come over her bright face, causing it to look 
sullen and sad. 

Do you know what she was thinking of ? 

Precisely what you, or any other child might 
ave been thinking of in her place. She had re- 
ceived no birthday gift fromeher father, nor from 
any one, even down to the baby. “I always had 
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one,” thought Etta, growing more aggrieved at 
this injustice, until the tears rolled down her 
cheek. “I always had one,” this with a rising 
sob, “even when I was ever so little, —a rag 
doll, or tin horse, or something, but to-day ” — 

Here Tot came running in, followed by Rosa, 
carrying Etta’s warm cloak, hat, and mittens. 

“ We are to slide on the pond with the boys,” 
cried Tot. 

“T don’t want to,” pouted Etta, turning to the 
window again. 

“What a naughty girl!” exclaimed Rosa, as 
she put on Tot’s hat, who could do nothing but 
stare at Etta in amazement. 

“Not do!” piped the little sister. “ Oh, I know 
somethin’, Et,” she added, puffing out her cheeks 
with an important air. “ You are not to do up- 
stairs at all, mama said,” — 

“Oh, you silly goose!” shouted Tom. 
shall box your ears for that, Miss.” 

He pretended to carry out the threat, and Etta 
forgot her tears to join in the romp, while Rosa 
tried to defend poor Tot, who got. sadly tumbled 
between them all, with her hat knocked awry ; 
yet I do not believe she was much hurt, after 
all. 


“Ty 


They went out into the clear frosty air, that 
nipped their little noses, stung their round cheeks 
to a warmer glow, and caused the blood to course 


through their young veins like champagne. Rob 
aud Tom intended to be very good and patient, 
because they loved their sister very much, al- 
though they were sometimes rough and rude in 
their play with her. , 

Etta’s uncle had given her a beautiful pair of 
skates at Christmas, all buckles, and straps, and 
polished steel runners. They were really splen- 
did, but Etta did not make very much progress 
with them after all. Her ankles would turn, and 
she felt so helpless standing upon the glaring, 
smooth surface of ice, all alone, with her two feet 
planted close together, while her brothers whizzed 
past in bewildering circles, that made her head 
spin to watch. They asked her why she did not 
“strike out— so.” Then when she followed 
their advice, and did strike out, her skates were 
sure to flash up in the air, where her head should 
have been, and her head went down bump, bump, 
where her skates should have been. This is the 
way Etta skated. 

When they reached the pond, Rob said, # 

“Now, Et, we will teach you real nice to- 
day. We are going to be awfully good.” 4 

“No, I thank you,” she replied, with a grand 
air. “Iam not going to tumble about, and get 
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so vexed upon my birthday. Tot and I will be 
ladies, and you shali be our horses.” 

At first the boys looked surprised at the pro- 
posal, but Etta quite coolly seated herself upon 
Tom’s sled, and tucked her little petticoats snugly 
around her. 

“ Upon my word !” exclaimed Tom ; still he har- 
nessed himself to the rope, and away they started, 
the silver bells attached to the sled tinkling mer- 
rily the while. They had a grand time for an 
hour, until Etta suddenly remembered what Tot 
had said about going up-stairs, and then she 
began to wonder what it all could mean. They 
finally started home, and when they saw their 
mama at the dining-room window, the children 
joined hands and ran towards her. 

“Can Etta see now, mama?” they asked, 
eagerly. 

She assented, and Etta was conducted up-stairs 
into a little chamber that had never before been 
used, and which was now furnished in the most 
beautiful manner. There was a fresh muslin 
curtain, looped with gay ribbons, at the window ; 
the carpet looked as if it had just been strewn 
with rosebuds; the tiny bedstead of carved wood 
had the daintiest linen and crimped hangings ; 
there was a case of pretty books in one corner ; 
upon the table bloomed a bouquet of sweet- 
scented violets; and by the table was the love- 
liest rocking-chair imaginable, just large enough 
to hold a little girl seven years old. Upon the 
wall, in a wreath of evergreen, were written 
these words, — “ Etta’s room.” Having exam- 
ined all the fine things that were henceforth to 
be her own, Tot next called Etta’s attention to 
a large object concealed by a sheet curtain. 

“What is that?” she laughed, dancing with 
delight. 

“Let her guess,” seid Rob, putting his hand 
over foolish little Tot’s rosy lips, to keep her from 
telling the important secret. 

“ It looks like an elephant,” suggested Tom. 

“It’s a b-a-by ” — gurgled Tot; but Rob put 
his jacket over her head and extinguished her 
entirely. 

“1 should think it might be another book-case, 
only Tot said it was a baby-house,” replied Etta, 
hesitatingly. 

“ Right!” cried the children in chorus. 

Then papa drew aside the curtain, and Etta’s 
eyes fairly danced at the sight disclosed. There 
stood the finest baby-house she had ever seen, al- 
though she had previously considered that of her 
cousin May very pretty. The roof reached nearly 
to the ceiling, boasting gables and chimneys ; the 
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front-door was ornamented by a brass plate with 
the number upon it ; and the windows temptingly 
invited a glimpse into the interior. Etta opened 
the door half shyly, as though she did not know 
what to expect next. First she examined the 
kitchen, with its shining floor, stove, and dresser, 
containing joints of meat, ham, tongue, and beef, 
all ready to be cooked, and over the department 
reigned Dinah, in a smart yellow turban, and red 
print gown; while the laundress, also black as 
ebony, was busy over her tubs and boiler in one 
corner. Next came the dining-room, which was 
certainly as handsome as the most fastidious doll 
could possibly wish. There were two mahogany 
side-boards, with a grand array of frosted cakes, 
pies, and ice-creain pyramids, — only they were 
all of painted wood, — and there was a table with 
a gilt tea-service upon it. The neatly-papered wall 
was hung with several choice paintings, about an 
inch square, and a veritable cuckoo - clock, with 
the bird all ready to pop out when you pulled a 
silken tag. A genteel waitress, in a muslin cap 
and apron, held a feather duster under one arm, 
and a broom in the other, as if she had just 
brushed the place nicely. Etta now stood up to 
view the second floor, and by so doing just 
brought her small nose on a_ level with the 
bed-room. She found this to be furnished ex- 
actly like her own. The same carpet was spread 
“upon the floor, the bureau, bedstead, and wash- 
Stand: were similar. ‘That of the baby - house 
boasted many more articles of furniture, however ; 
for it was not only adorned by a toilet - table, a 
wee bath tub, and a wardrobe, but there were 
ever so many cradles and high chairs for the chil- 
dren, not to mention a Wheeler and Wilson sew- 
ing-machine, before which was seated a prim seam- 
stress. 
“ Now look at the parlor,” said Tot. 
T cannot begin to describe the magnificence of 
this apartment. Every thing was gilt and crim- 
son, which is very 
good taste for any 
drawing-room, 
whether that of doll 
or human being. 
The chandelier held 
pink wax candles, 
ready to light at any 
time ; gilt and crim- 
son chairs and sofas 
lined the room on 
either side, while 
the centre-table sup- 
ported vases filled 
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with flowers. Before the open piano was seated 
a pretty doll in a flounced blue silk dress, trimmed 
with crystal drops ; upon the sofa reclined her 
two sisters, one in white muslin and green 
ribbons, the other in pink barége; and the 
mother, wearing purple satin edged with lace, 
occupied a large arm-chair, with her feet upon 
a footstool. At the billiard-table were several 
more dolls, one holding the cue, ready to play a 
game. 

This is all I can remember of the wonderful 
baby-house (it is a long time since I saw it last), 
and if I have not mentioned every thing, you 
may be sure Etta discovered it before nightfall. 
When she had examined all these wonderful 
things, the little girl turned to all the kind faces 
that were watching her surprise and pleasure. 
First she gave her parents a kiss of thanks; 
then Rosa, who stood smiling in the doorway ; 
and nurse Hester, with the baby in her arms, 
looking very solemn at the whole affair, as he 
sucked his thumb, — baby fashion. 

Of course there was no end of fun for the rest 
of that long, happy day ; the sisters had scarcely 
leisure to eat their dinner, so absorbed were they 
with their new playthings. Such a confusion as 
they made in the neat little dwelling, cleaning 
house and re-arranging furniture! Such a num- 
ber of meals as were served in one afternoon 
alone! It is only a wonder that a single doll had 
any digestion left, or that Dinah could still show 
her white teeth in that contented grin, for any 
other cook would have given warning, I am sure, 
who had to serve up such quantities of sweet- 
ened water, scraped apple, and chalk dishes, as 
she did. But Dinah did not lose her temper, al- 
though it was so severely tried, and the day’s 
pleasure closed with a grand tea-party, to which 
the boys were invited ; then the baby-house was 
closed for the night. 

When it was bed-time, Etta realized for the 
first time what a large girl she had become, to 
have a place all to Herself. Rosa brought a /ight, 
and prepared to put her to bed, but this was re- 
sented indignantly. Etta was going to undress, 
and take care of herself, so she bade Rosa, good- 
night very ceremoniously, and the nursery-maid 
went away laughing. Etta pattered across her 
mother’s room, and along the ' passage, to make a 
call upon the other children, and she looked back, 
with ®a little shiver, at comfortable Miss Tot 
seated upon the hearth-rug like a soft, white kit- 
ten, and the baby asleep in the crib, as she re- 
turned to her own room once more. Then they 


made her a visit, and envied her new dignity, 
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only Tot whispered, in an awed tone, — “ Won't 
you be afraid when the light goes out ?” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Etta, bravely. Then, to 
show them how much she enjoyed it, she extin- 
guished the light and sprang into bed. When 
they had trotted back to the nursery, however, 
she began to see strange shapes loom out of the 
darkness, and to hear rustlings all about — until 
she feli asleep. 

She was awakened by a sound that made her 
heart leap up into her throat with a single bound. 
It was something between a gurgle and a groan, 
and so frightened grew little Etta, that she stole 
out of her warm bed, pausing, trembling, to lis- 
ten upon the thresliold of her mother’s room. 

What do you suppose the noise really was, af- 
ter all ? 

She almost laughed at herself when she dis- 
covered — it was her papa snoring. She was 
only too glad that no one knew of her fright, so 
she nestled into bed again with a sigh of relief. 
The moonlight came peeping into the window, 
and when she looked up at the clear sky, where 
a few stars twinkled, Etta saw a wonderful sight. 
Down the moonbeam that formed a pathway of 
sparkling hues, floated tiny fairy figures, bearing 
in their midst, in a lily-cup litter, their queen. 
Etta thought she had never dreamed of any thing 
half so beautiful; each little sprite was wrapped 
in shimmering colors of misty light, while their 
wings were frosted like those of a butterfly. As 
for the queen, she was ten times more radiant 
than her subjects, as a queen should be; and 
whenever she moved, a faint musical sound tink- 
led from the chains of turquoise bells that were 
fastened about her small waist, from whence they 
twined in festoons all over her slender person. 
She was further distinguished by a starry crown 
and wand tipped with the same radiance. 

“Here we are, at last,” said the moonbeam 
fairy, in the sweetest voice imaginable. “Give 
me your hand, Etta.” 

The little girl extended it half fearfully, and 
the fairy sprang lightly into the outstretched 
palm, dancing with dainty steps over the rosy 
fingers in doing so. 

“Do not be afraid of me,” she said. “I never 
hurt a child in all my life, I assure you.” 

The other fairies climbed upon the bed also, 
some clinging to the swaying curtain tassels, some 
perched among Etta’s curls, and others seated 
themselves at their ease on the foot-board. 

“Tt is Etta’s birthday,” rustled the elves, like 
the soft patter of rain-drops among forest leaves. 

“Yes, and we have come a long way to see 
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you, for we live in the moon,” continued the 
queen. “It is only when she lowers silver lad- 
ders to the earth, that we can make a visit down 
here.” 

“Oh, I am so glad you came!” exclaimed Etta; 
“only how did you know it was my birthday ?” 

“ Ah,” returned the fairy, smiling, “the angels 
tell us many things. Now, to-night, my twelve 
sisters are down here somewhere upon the earth: 
this one flitting into the attic windows of the city 
streets, where there is sickness and sorrow; this 
one hovering over the broad sea, to lead the poor 
rude sailor’s thoughts home; and that one whis- 
pering words of comfort, in dreams, to the little 
orphan sleeping upon some cold door-step.” 

“Do you live in a palace?” asked Etta. 

“ Yes, we live in a palace, beside a silver lake, 
and we are called the Thirteen Sisters of the Lake, 
because we all rose into life from a single bubble 
of foain blown through the water reed of our fa- 
ther, the fairy who presides over fountains and 
rivers in the moon.” 

“ How wonderful!” commented Etta. 

* Let us be doing something besides talking, 
mistress,” piped a restless elf, who had never been 
at rest a moment, but who skipped and danced 
about like a fire-fly,— once, indeed, turning a 
somersault, and landing upon Etta’s nose. 

“ What shall we do?” inquired the queen. 

“Shall I show you my new baby - house?” 
said the little girl, eagerly, who supposed they 
must find as much to interest them in it as she 
did herself. 

At this the restless elf darted off, followed by 
the others, and the queen waved her wand, when 
the door of the baby-house flew wide open. The 
fairy again waved her wand, and from each tiny 
chandelier sprang jets of light, that gleamed 
through the windows, and sparkled over the 
handsome furniture. 

“Will you come to see the fun?” said the 
fairy ; and Etta, all curiosity, followed her mid- 
night guest. 

The restless elf next borrowed the queen’s 
wand, and entering the bed-room, tapped each of 
the sleeping dolls with it upon the head. “ Get 
up, you lazy creatures,” cried the roguish sprite, 
pinching them. All the dolls began to yawn, as 
if they had just awakened. Etta thought she 
had never seen any thing so delightfully funny as 
the way that the babies puckered up their little 
faces to cry, so that the nurses had to rock the 
cradles to keep them quiet. 

Having ordered them to dress at once, the elf 
left the bed-room, roused Dinah and the genteel 
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waitress below stairs ; then returned to the parlor, 
tried the piano, winking at Etta so drolly the 
while, that she laughed aloud; played a round 
or so at the billiard-table, and, finally, seated 
himself in the large arm-chair. 

In the meanwhile the dolls were grumbling 
over the whole affair. “I never heard of such 
a thing,” said the fat mama, smoothing her hair 
before the looking-glass. “To turn us all out of 
bed at this hour, and set all the babies crying!” 

“Never mind, mama,” said the daughter in 
blue silk, shaking out her flounces. “It is the 
little lady’s birthday, and we can take a nap to- 
morrow besides.” 

“ Yes,” chimed in the pink barége sister, “ and 
she never has broken us.” 

“T am sure I am afraid for my legs, if that 
Miss Tot only looks at me, for fear they will get 
smashed,” added the white muslin lady, mourn- 
fully regarding her china boots. 

“If Tot could only hear them talk, too,” whis- 


pered Etta to the queen — when lo! —in she 
toddled, and putting her arm about Etta’s neck, 
stood looking at the wonderful scene also. 

By this time the dolls had all made their toi- 
lets, except the babies that were being trotted 
by the nurses, and the prim seamstress, who did 
nothing but stitch, stitch, upon the sewing-ma- 
chine, with a tremendous clatter. 

“First we will have a dance,” said the elf, 
cutting a caper in mid air. “ You stupid dolls, 
why do you not act as if you were made of 
something better than wood?” 

“ We are the best of china and kid, sir,” cried 
all the indignant dollies. They now huddled to- 
gether, and stood staring at him with their round 
eyes, instead of moving. 

“They are afraid. Join your companions on 
the roof,” commanded the queen. 

The elf made a wry face, for he wished to play 
more pranks: still, at the royal order, he flew up 
to where the others were clustered about the 
chimneys, and hung himself by one leg from an 
eave, with his queer little face and twinkling eyes 
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close to that of Etta. Left to themselves, the 
inmates of the baby-house felt more at ease. The 
blue silk daughter began to play a lively air upon 
the piano, when all the younger dolls began to 
dance beautifully, — now a waltz, a polka, or a 
quadrille. 

“ One would suppose they had been to dancing- 
school all their lives,” remarked the fairy. 

“ What a fine time we are having! ” exclaimed 
a pretty doll, with rosy cheeks, mincing along. 
“T was only made last week, and I had no idea 
the world was such a nice place.” 

“ You need not hope to go on in this way all 
your life,’ snapped another, who was rather ill- 
natured because she had broken her nose. “ We 
are all bewitched to-night.” 

The stout mama had done nothing but doze 


and nod, with a fine lace handkerchief over her 


head, while all the music went on about her ; but 
no sooner had the genteel waitress arranged 
every thing in the dining-room, and rung the sil- 
ver bell, than the stout mama whisked off the 
covering from her face, and rose briskly to go 
down to supper. Such a feast as awaited them! 
There were real tea and coffee bubbling in the 
urns; and the wooden cakes, ices, hams, and 
tongues, were wooden no longer, or, if they were, 
the dolls certainly found them delicious. 

Of course Dinah was as busy as possible all this 
time, while the laundress splashed and scrubbed 
away in her corner industriously. One would 
have supposed it was early Monday morning, to 
see her; but then, being wound up, she had to 
do something. 

Etta watched all the busy little figures until 
her eyes ached, and the clock upon the dining- 
room wall struck once, twice, when out popped 
the bird, without any one’s pulling the silken tag, 
and chirped “ Cuckoo!” quite distinctly. At this, 
the fairies fluttered from their perch upon the 
gables, and circled in rings of flame, purple, and 
crimson, and blue, that gradually merged into 
the moonbeams, — a dazzling cloud, veiling every 
thing. What do you suppose this brilliant light 
really was, my dear little reader ? 

Why, it was another day’s sun kissing Etta’s 
eyelids with golden caresses. Every thing was 
undisturbed in her room. The baby-house was 
closed, and when she peeped in, the dolls were as 
silent as though they had never danced, or eaten 
a late supper the night before, while all the 
wooden cakes stood untouched upon the side- 
boards. 

“ Never mind; the fairies were here,” thought 
Etta, “for Tot saw them too.” 
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At the breakfast table, she tried to tell her 
story, but the boys only laughed, so she did not 
get through with it very well. “ But the fairies 
did come,” said Etta, half vexed. “Tot saw 
them.” The little sister, who was eating bread 
and butter contentedly, stopped, with her mouth 
and eyes wide open, which made every body 
laugh the more. 


“T never did,” exclaimed Tot, indignantly. “I 
only slept the whole time.” 

Poor Etta said no more, but she never saw 
the moon climb her sparkling, star-strewn path- 
way, without wishing that the fairies might spread 
their rainbow wings, and flutter into her chamber 
window, as they did the night when she was seven 
years old. 
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self the occupant of one of tae oldest and quaintest 


you would have pronounced 
it a queer, old, tumble-down 
barn,* or, at best, a for- 
saken, weather - boarded 
house, which had been 
built when the centnry old 
oaks around it were sap- 
lings, and, for want of liv- 
ing roots like theirs, had 
fallen into decay, as they 
grew majestic and vener- 
able. But I knew better. 
It was the very place I 
had come miles to see, 
and my eyes, like ferrets, 
darted in, out, and over 
every square inch of space 
it contained. I noticed, 
first, a pulpit, — not made 
like those of to-day, with 
spacious altar, desk of 
polished oak, carved into 
a form of grace and beauty, 
draped in costliest velvet, 
and resting on a platform 
whose carpet seemed stud- 
ded with living flowers. 
This was a high, narrow 
box of unpainted yellow 
pine, reached on either side 
by a short flight of steps, 
but twelve inches wide, 
and itself so narrow, that 
two men could not stand 
in it comfortably at one 
In shape it was almost round, and devoid 





* The illustrations are from photographs taken by Le Rue 


buildings in the United States. Had you seen it, Lemur, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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of all ornaments. A little square shelf projected 
from it like a sudden out-shoot of its middle 
board, on which lay a well-worn Bible, bound 
in faded calf-skin; and beneath it, almost at the 
foot of the pulpit, an inclosure of similar size, 
which was used as altar or chorister’s stand, just 
as occasion required. Behind the pulpit, not a 
yard from the Bible shelf, was a window, three 
feet wide by four and one half high, containing 
thirty-six panes of glass, set in leaden casements, 
and so near the eaves of the roof, that the gray 
moss hiding its worm-eaten edges hung over it 
like a fringe. The room was intersected by two 
aisles, shaped like a cross, into which opened 
thirty pews, made like the pulpit, of yellow pine. 
What odd looking pens they were: the stiff, 
straight back, five feet high, of one, forming the 
front of another; and at the opening of each, a 
door, whose iron hinges, known as strap-hinges, 
riveted on the inside, covered by their length half 
its breadth. Two wooden pillars supported the 
low ceiling, which was also of boards; and the 
only protection from outside intrusion was from 
four heavy bars of wood, which, sliding into iron 
staples, were placed across the middle of each of 
its four doors. And in this church, but forty feet 
square, since 1730, men and women had met 
every Sabbath to worship God. * Why, it was an 
hundred and thirty-seven years ago,” I said to my- 
self, as I sat on the broad limestone door-step, 
while the sunshine, and myriads of tree shadows 
flitted about inside, —“ more than a century since 
these boards were fitted together, since this crum- 
bling foundation of stone was taut and firm, since 
these rough nails were tediously wrought in a 
smithy. How long ago that was; even before the 
Revolutionary War; when these United States 
had, apparently, no other destiny than to remain, 
as they then were, British Provinces; when all 
around here was a wilderness, containing only 
a few hardy, courageous, Scotch - Irish settlers, 
struggling against untold of difficulties, to make 
it ‘bloom like Eden ;’ and those blue mountains 
so near me were the undisputed homes of the 
Delaware Indians. Ugh!” I said to myself, 
with an irrepressible shudder: “ Indians, savage, 
half-naked when in full dress, hideously painted, 
uncivilized, and all that, for one’s nearest neigh- 
bors! How did white people enjoy. life in those 
days, especially women and little children? I 
wish I knew.” My thoughts began to wander 
back to that early settlement. Was that a voice 
I heard ? 


“ Do come along down to the limestone ridge. 
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Mother says I must bring the cow home this even- 
ing, and I always feel afraid there is an Indian be- 
hind every stump. You know they are so cunning.” 
It was Elsie Hamilton, and did I not know as 
well as she that it was a long and lonesome walk 
to the place where Moppet liked best to graze. 
There were no large trees to intercept our vision, 
and, except a few clearings some distance apart 
from each other, all, as far as we could see, was 
a forest of underwood, through which ran as 
many Indian trails as there are sections in a 
spider’s web. I noticed one tall pine-tree sfand- 
ing alone in a spot where many of these trails 
crossed. One side of it wore its coat of living 
green, the other was charred and blackened by 
fire. Elsie said it was the guide-mark, and the 
only one, too, to a place over twenty miles distant, 
called Carlisle. By keeping in a straight line 
westward from it, there was a chance of finding 
the settlement; if not, one was almost inevitably 
lost in some portion of this vast “hunting ground.” 
As we walked on, holding tightly to each other’s 
hands, there was a crashing in the bushes just be- 
hind us, and before we could turn, a deer leaped al- 
most over our heads, and was lost to sight amid the 
thick haw-trees. Only to our sight, however, for in 
another instant an arrow went whizzing through 
the air, and a young Indian stepped as stealthily 
as acat just by us. Without waiting for a mo- 
ment’s consideration, we retraced our steps with 
flying feet, and approached the house with hearts 
beating to the time of a reveille. Such a house 
for any one to call a home. It was built of logs 
still covered with their native bark, one storey 
high, with two windows in front, each containing 
but eight small panes of glass, and no ceiling save 
that furnished by the rough, conical roof. Within 
were three rooms, one of which was almost filled 
by a loom, in which Elsie’s mother, like the other 
women in the settlement, wove the tow-cloth out 
of which most of their simple wardrobe was 
made. Supper was not ready; so, having told 
the tale of our fright, Hugh, a boy of fourteen, 
sturdy as a pine-knot, was dispatched for the cow, 
and we were bidden to go out for a while and help 
Frank to pound. Just outside the door stood the 
samp mortar, in which the most important articles 
of food for the family, the hominy and corn-imncal, 
was prepared. There was a grist-mill in the set- 
tlement, but it was far off, and difficult of access 
at times, so that the mortar was almost in daily 
use. Its construction was as simple as its con- 
trivers — the Indians. A large hickory stump, 
hollowed out, was put beneath the bent bough of 
a stout young sapling. To the end of this bough 
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was fastened a heavy pestle or stamper, made also 
of wood. A piece of iron ran through its top, 
for handles. The corn having been shelled, and 
placed in the stump or mortar, the pestle was 
brought to bear upon it with all the strength of 
the stamper. After much aching of joints and 
sweating of body, the corn was cracked into hom- 
iny, and then portions of it ground, by means of 
a small hand-mill, into the meal out of which 
their bread was made. Poor Frank was ready 
to be relieved, for none of the home labor was 
harder than this; so, while Elsie and I took a 
handle, she sat down on the grass to rest. She 
was a pretty picture, as she threw herself on a 
knoll, and tossed the yellow curls from off her 
brown face, for brown with exposure it was, al- 
though Nature had meant that a snowy skin 
should match that soft, amber-hued hair. Frank, 
or Frances, had a history apart from Hugh and 
Elsie, and this was it: One day, nine years 
previous, Mrs. Hamilton, with Elsie, aged seven, 
Hugh, five, and little blue-eyed Frances, three 
years, were all in the house, talking to the travel- 
ling cobbler, “ Cheap John,” who had just arrived 
to do up the family’s half-yearly mending. The 
men were out in the fields. Suddenly the house 
was surrounded by Indians. As the little family 
fled from it in terror, the poor cobbler was shot 
and instantly scalped; and one of the Indians, 
seeing Elsie running away, with chubby Frances 
clinging to her, laughed heartily; then seizing 
the little one, he threw her across his shoulder, 
kicked Elsie to some distance, and disappeared 
with the rest of his band into the bushes. The 
last sight the poor mother had of her youngest 
darling, was of one tiny hand pushing the falling 
hair from her tearful eyes, and the other stretched 
toward her for aid. What a memory to live in 
a mother’s heart. Pursuit was useless, and she 
was mourned as lost. Eight years after, a fight 
having taken place among the whites and Indi- 
ans,—a branch of the Delawares, — the latter 
were conquered, aud compelled to sue for peace. 
One of the conditions upon which it was granted 
was, that the Indians should deliver up all the 
women and children whom they had taken into 
captivity. A great many of the restored prison- 
ers were brought to Carlisle, where it was adver- 
tised that those who had lost children should 
come and look for them. A wild hope sprang 
up in the heart of Mrs. Hamilton. Mounting 
the pack-horse behind her husband, they started 
for the village ; and upon reaching it discovered, 
among the large number of restored prisoners as- 
sembled there, one beautiful child, whose masses 
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of tangled yellow hair could belong to none other, 
she thought, than her lost Frances. Advancing 
to her, she called her by name, in the most en- 
dearing tones, but it seemed to awaken no recog- 
nition in the young captive. Mrs. Hamilton grew 
almost frantic. Surely, she thought, her instinct 
had not misguided her. This girl, brown, unciv- 
ilized, and rude as she was, must be her own 
child. “ Sing her that hymn she was so fond of,” 
whispered the father. Mrs. Hamilton obeyed, 


singing these words, with which she had often 
rocked her baby eyes to sleep: — 


* Alone, yet not alone am I, 
Though in this solitude so drear; 
I feel my Saviour always nigh, 
He comes my every hour to cheer.” 
The effect was immediate, and the long-lost daugh- 
ter rushed into the arms of her mother. So 
Frank’s home education had almost just begun, 
when I found her at the —samp mortar. We 
soon went in to supper. There was no table-cloth 
upon the long pine table. That was a luxury re- 
served alone for Sundays; nor was the display of 
Delft-ware at all striking. There had been no 
tax made upon the four quarters of the globe, to 
furnish that tea table ; no silver from Mexico, cof- 
fee from the West Indies, tea from China, nor por- 
celain from Europe. Our dishes, plates, and spoons 
were of pewter, solid and bright; and the drink- 
ing-cups, which were made from hard - shelled 
squashes and small gourds, grew, once upon a 
time, at the feet of the corn-stalks on whieh Mop- 
pet was then grazing. Our food consisted of 
milk and mush, seasoned by a snatch of song, 
called “The last time I came o’er the Moor,” 
which Mr. Hamilton had learned from its author, 
Allan Ramsay, when they were companions in 
Scotland. I stayed all night with Elsie and Frank. 
We went to bed when the chickens did, and slept 
as soundly as they. The next morning was Sun- 
day. All were up early, and preparing for its 
duties. Mr. Hamilton, like his neighbors, was a 
strict Presbyterian of the old Scotch Covenanter 
stock, and thought it a grievous sin almost to 
smile, or speak above a whisper, on God’s holy 
day. This morning our breakfast consisted of 
wheat cakes and venison steak, with rye coffee 
and maple sugar in it. How delicious it all was, 
because of its extreme rarity. Then, after family 
worship, Hugh was sent out to saddle “ Main De- 
pendence,” the pack-horse, and the girls put on 
their Sunday finery. It consisted of a dress of 
striped linsey-woolsey, with coarse leather shoes 
and bright brass buckles on them, and a nice cal- 
ico bonnet with a long cape to it. I had such a 
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dress, too, and we felt pretty and fashionable, be- 
cause we knew of no other kind. Hugh had on 
his new leather breeches, linsey jacket, and wool 
hat, from under whose brim his shining rosy 
cheeks glistened like winter apples. We started 
for Derry Church, which was three miles off, in 
advance of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, who rode; 
and repeated our Catechism to each other all the 
way, to be sure we knew it by heart; for in the 
afternoon we had to recite it to Parson Elder, 
and if we missed a word, he would look at us, 
and say “ Children!” in a way that was awfully 
solemn. The church-yard was already well filled 
with people when we got there. Horses were 
tied to the young trees,—for there were none 
others, the heavy timber having been cut down, to 
become again useful as boards for the church, — 
and but for the frequent neighing, all was quiet, 
as befitted the place and time. Not ten yards 
from the church stood a little cabin built of logs, 
with a stone chimney. This place was to us the 
very “ Holy of Holies,” for, known far and near 
as the “ Minister’s Study,” it was associated in 


our minds with every thing sacred and spiritual. 
After a while, a tall, stately gentleman came out 
of it. His appearance was very imposing. He 
wore a long, loose gown, which reached to his 
feet ; around his throat was a fine white ruffle; 
on his head was an enormous wig, curled and 
powdered until white as snow; and on top of 
that sat a little three-cornered cocked hat. 
With folded hands, and eyes cast down. as though 
in profound meditation, he walked straight from 
the study to the church, never turning his 
head, nor acknowledging the presence of any 
there, save the great God he had come to wor- 
ship. We all followed him. One after another, 
families entered their respective pews; and once 
the door closed, little people such as we were had 
nothing else to do but to watch the preacher’s 
face, and listen ; for nothing, save it and the board 
ceiling, could we see. After we had sung the 90th 


psalm (the chorister, who always sang as though 
he was paid to do it as loud as possible, leading), 
and heard a long prayer, Parson Elder pronounced 
his text, and’ in a slow, impressive manner pro- 
ceeded to divide its meaning into as many heads 
as there were letters in it. The stillness within 
and without was so great, we could almost hear 
each other breathe, when I chanced to rise up for 
a change of position, and saw three horridly painted 
faces pressed close to the lower window back of 
the pulpit. Horrors! the Indians! the Indians ! 
A yell, which seemed to curdle my blood, followed 
the scream my terror had forced from me, and as 
I was rushing from the pew, a very manly voice 
said, —“ You seem to have had the nightmare 
sitting here in the sun.” Now that was not near 
so dangerous as to be filled and scalped by the 
Indians, and by far more common in this year of 
our Lord 1867, than the thrilling adventure of 
which I had just been dreaming on the door- 
stone, in the sunlight, under the oaks. I rubbed 
my eyes and arose to my feet. Before me, not 
forty fect distant, were rows of substantial brick 
houses, with all the modern improve- 
ments of carved wood, stucco, and 
wrought iron. A double railroad track, 
connecting cities proud of their high 
culture, ran just over the spot where 
had stood the burnt pine-tree ; and a 
noble stone mansion, near which a 
large mill kept up a ceaseless clatter- 
ing, crowned the brow of Limestone 
Ridge. Had my crazy brain only 
been inventing impossible things, then ? 
I asked of the sexton, who stood be- 
fore me, and to whom I related my 
vision of Pennsylvania frontier life in 1750. 

“Things were just as you dreamed them, 
ma’am. I’ve heard my grandfather tell such, 
scores of times; but all that’s left now is this 
old church, and that grave-yard yonder, behind 
the stone wall, with the red, wooden coping on it. 
These big oaks, some of which now measure two 
hundred and seventy - five feet from branch to 
branch, were the very saplings to which those 
pioneers used to tie their pack-horses; and yon- 
der is the very “Study” from out which Rev. 
Col. John Elder, the parson here for sixty years, 
used to come on Sunday morning, in his wig and 
gown. Want to see inside?” 

Of course I did. So he unlocked it with its 
own latch, and I entered it softly, as though 
treading on hallowed ground. It looked bare 
and comfortless ; its size was twelve by ten feet ; 
a wide stone chimney-place filled one entire side. 
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In its centre stood two heavy, high-backed kind 
of Gothie-looking chairs of solid walnut, which 
were as old, if not older, than the church itself. 
In a little corner-eupboard was the Sacramental 
Service, consisting of four targe goblets set in 
saucers, and two tall wine mugs or pitchers, made 
of silver and pewter, and burnished from fre- 
quent rubbing, until they glittered like gold. 
These were of foreign manufacture, and doubt- 
less adorned a Européan show-window two hun- 
dred years ago. A pile of sand, and an old scythe, 
emblems, I thought, of Time’s work around us, 
completed its contents, and we left it for the old 
burying-ground. 

What a sweet place to lie in it seemed. The 
whole yard was one huge bed of flowering, fra- 
grant thyme. But for the gray old tombstones, 
covered with the moss of many, many years, it 
would have made a country maiden think of the 
“herb patch” in the kitchen garden. Some of 
the inscriptions, written in the old English style, 
were scarcely legible; but I put aside the cling- 
ing moss, and deciphered the Scotch names of 
Galbraith, Campbell, Hamilton, Bertram, Jean 
Logan, &e., the dates of whose exchange from 
“a militant to a triumphal life” — ranging from 
1732 to 1775 — told how long they had been en- 


joying the heavenly prize won here through so 


much of hardship and trial. “ And why was 
Parson Elder called Colonel?” I asked: “it is 
such a queer title for a preacher to have.” 

“ And those were queer times in which he won 
and wore it, ma’am,” replied the sexton. “ Most 
of the settlers in this part of Dauphin County 
were Scotch-Irish, an intelligent, bold, hardy race 
of men, who were as ready to endure hardship 
and persecution for their adopted country, as their 
ancestors had done for their religion. They got 
along tolerably well with the Indians who inhab- 
ited all the mountain ranges around us, until after 
Braddock’s defeat; then they were subject to all 
kinds of inhuman outrages from those tribes which 
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had been corrupted by the French. The young 
men, adventurous and brave, united themselves 
into a band, called the Payton Rangers, appointed 
their minister, who was a highly educated, supe- 
rior man, their Colonel, and guarded the frontier 
from the Susquehanna River to the Blue Moun- 
tain, continually. The congregation would come 
here armed, stacking their rifles at the church 
door, and the pastor always carried his gun into 
the pulpit; and that was the way our forefathers 
earned the liberty and comforts we now enjoy. 
That ’s our dinner-horn, ma’am : will you come?” 
I thanked him, no, and following a worn path 
which led from the grave- yard gate, wound 
through the grass around the rugged trunks of 
the spreading oaks, now behind a gray rock, then 
crossing a short lane, still creeping, creeping, creep- 
ing down a hill, till it was lost in the flashing, rip- 
pling, sparkling, laughing wager of Spring: Creek. 
From under a cliff on the opposite shore, the water, 
clear as crystal, gushed out in a hundred jets to 
feed a deep spring, whose overflowings formed the 
beautiful stream near which I stood. I watched 
it as it dived under a stone arch, glistened through 
a meadow like a strand of spun glass, curveted 
across a rocky ledge, as if turned over by a 
ploughshare, leaped in cascades like a thing of 
life, sang a low tune to the willows which waved 
their green tresses over its bosom, and plunging 
and foaming over a dam, finally glided away 
quietly to turn the busy mill - wheel of Lime- 
stone Ridge. The proud Indian, who, a hundred 
years ago, chased the deer along its rocky banks, 
was gone. The young girls, who only saw their 
own sweet faces-when reflected from its sunny 
surface, had been long laid away as old women, 
in the grave-yard just behind me. 

The log-cabin of the pioneer had been re- 
placed by the palace, almost, of his great-grand- 
son ; and of the old, old times “ which tried men’s 
souls,” nothing remained as a memorial, but the 
doubly consecrated church of Derry. 





THE BUTTERFLY AND CATERPILLAR. 


Down in the depths of a mossy dell 

A Butterfly lit on a Lily-bell, 

Whose leaves hung over the edge of a brook ; 
Beside her lay the little brown shell, — 

The house that had sheltered her long and well, 
And which she had only that moment forsook. 

“ How lovely!” she cried, as down in the water, 


Dancing and shimmering lightly, she canght her 
Graceful image, reflected. 


“ Titania herself would certainly sigh 


With envy, were she to pass me by, 
And own, I was quite perfected.” 
Then she shook out her winglets of crimson and 
gold, 
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And her slender feet, — there were six all told, — 
And her silver antennze; and smoothed the 
down 
On her delicate body, from tip to crown ; 
And was taking a last, long, lingering look 
In the crystal brook, 
Ere her flight she took, 
When, round by the trunk of a drooping willow, 
Came, slowly creeping, — a Caterpillar. 
He was clumsy and fat, and his coarse, brown coat 
Was buttoned up loosely about his throat. 
His hair stood on end, as though just out of bed ; 
And all of one size, from his tail to his head, 
He sidled along, with a queer, rolling gait, 
Singing low to himself, —“ We must labor and 
wait!” 
Then, seeing the Butterfly, all so elate, 
On the Lily-bell, in her regal state 
(Having known her, of old, as Miss Crinoline Bell), 
“Good morning,” said he, “marm; I hope 
you ’re well.” 
“Ugh!” thought the Butterfly, raising her wing ; 
“ What an awkward, ugly, unmannerly thing ! 
Is it possible J could ever have been 
So horribly drest, — such a fright to be seen?” 
And, turning round quickly, all in a flame, 
“Excuse me,” said she, “sir; I don’t know 
your name!” 
“ Hoighty, toighty,” said Caterpillar, “all very 
fine ; 
I see my acquaintance you mean to decline! 
Shake out your trumpery, sparkle and shine ; 
But I can remember the time very well, 
When you crawled and crept, and a pretty long 
spell, — 
Not long ago, either, in this same dell. 
Yes, mistress, and I could tell, if I chose, 
Whose are those very plain, cast-off clothes 
Down on the ground there, lying about, 
From which you have only quite lately danced 
out. 
It’s all very well to improve one’s condition, — 
I’m for the law of Progress, myself ; 
One might as well sink all at once to perdition, 
As never rise up to a higher shelf. 
But it won’t do here to despise any station, 
If honestly filled, be it ever so low ; 
Especially one left an hour ago : 
One would think that you could n’t see clearly, 
you know, 
For there is no doubt that, in due course of time, 
According to nature, and reason, and rhyme, 
I, myself, shall be drest full as gayly as you ; 
And perhaps, — I’m inclined to think, — more 
gayly too. 
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They say that the ugliest things on the earth, 

Are those that were loveliest at their birth.” 

Then he lifted his mandibles, laughing aloud, 

And the sounds he gave vent to drew round him 
a crowd 

Of hawk-moths, and glow-worms, and little white 
millers, 

With a few plain, inquisitive honey-distillers. 

Some claimed Mistress Butterfly as a relation, — 

Cousin, aunt, niece, or what-not, — and, filled with 
vexation 

To behold her ascent, were delighted to see 

Her pride, as they said, taken down a degree. 

But Caterpillar was a good-natured thing, 

He could not fly, and he could not sing ; 

But he’d studied into the why and the wherefore, 

And envy never disturbed him, therefore. 

’T was not in his tender nature to sting 


‘The feelings of any; he gave without price, 


And freely, his trifle of wholesome advice 

To his Butterfly friend ; but it was for her good, 
Not to pleasure the spite of a whole neighborhood. 
So calmly ignoring their “ Ah’s” and their “Oh’s,” 
With this sage remark, he came straight to a 

close : — 
“ Yours, friend, is the joy of realization, 
But mine is the rapture of anticipation.” 


Now Butterfly was a sweet, sensible creature, 

And a touch of pathos sublimed each feature, 

As she let these remarks of her old neighbor 
teach her. 

She folded her wings, and thought no more of 
flight, 

Though the clouds flung their banners out, silvery 
white ; 

She left the white Lily, —a tear in her eye, — 

And fluttered down, down, till she settled close 
by 

The side of her friend ; then she murmured quite 
low, 

As she rocked herself, daintily, hither and fro, 

Not knowing, decidedly, how to begin : — 

“T repent, — I devoutly repent of my sin ; 

I know I’ve been thoughtless, and silly, and 
vain, 

But trust me, I never shall be so again. 

To show you the depth and the truth of my sor- 
row, 

I meant my P. P. C’s to send out to-morrow ; 

And ’t was my intention to leave your name out, 

Together with others who dwell hereabout. 

But, I blush to confess it, you ’ve opened my eyes ; 

May your kindly reproof make me humble and 
wise. 
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What matters it whether we creep or we fly ? 

We are all linked together by one sacred tie, — 

The high to the low, and the low to the high; 

Though I have my brilliant wings, yet is it not 
true 

You have taught me a lesson I could not teach 
you? 
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What are your sombre garments, or my robes of 

gold, 

When we think of the wondrous life-gift they en- 
fold ? 

For all there ’s some sunshine, for all some dark 
weather ; 


Let us live our short life, bravely toiling together ! ” 





LITTLE LOU’S 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSYS SIX BIRTHDAYS.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Tue next morning Biddy Medill, Lou’s little 
nurse, awoke early, feeling strong and well. She 
remembered what a good supper she had had the 
night before, and wondered if she should have 
us good a breakfast. She dressed quickly, and 
ran down to the kitchen. 

“Here you are!” said Abigail. “ Well, take 
up this water for Lou's bath, and don’t you spill 
one drop on the stairs. And vow T’ll tell you 
what it is. You can dress that child just as well 
as his mama can, and don't you let her be break- 
ing her back doing it, while you stand staring at 
her.” 

“T was to run and play with him, and nothing 
else,” replied Biddy. 

“The idea! Well then, stay here and get the 
breakfast, for now there ’s two mouths to fill, there 
ought to be four hands to work. So I'll just run 
up and dress the child myself” 

On hearing this, Biddy scampered out of the 
kitchen as fast as she could. She 
could n’t get breakfast, and she knew she could 
dress one child, when, at home, she had five to 
dress. Mrs. James, who thought she came of 
her own accord, was highly pleased to hear her 
say she had come for Lou. 

“What a little treasure she will be!” she 
thought. “Of course I shall bathe Lou myself, 
but if she says she can dress him, I shall let her 
try.” 

But Lou did uot like this plan at all, and he 
told Biddy to “Get out!” 

“Lou, never let me hear you speak to Biddy 
in that way again,” said his mama. 

“I did not say it to Biddy; I said + Get out’ 
to an old bear,” said Lou. His mama stood look- 
ing at him, puzzled to know what to say or do. 
Lou saw from her serious, anxious face that he 
had grieved her. ‘This made him quiet while 


Biddy dressed him, with her little womanly ways. 
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knew she* 


“T see you are used to dressing children,” said 
mama. 

“ Yes ma’am,” said Biddy. 

Lou looked fresh and bright when his little 
white apron was tied, and his hair, wound around 
his mama’s finger, fell in ringlets all over his 
neck. Then he came and knelt down at her 
knee to say his prayers. 

“ Lou,” she said. laying her hand on his head, 
“ you know there was no old bear here when you 
said ‘Get out!’ You said that to Biddy. It 
was very naughty to make believe you said it to 
a bear. Now, when you pray to God, ask Him 
to forgive you for doing so.” 

Lou looked very grave. He knelt down and 
folded his hands, and shut his eyes, and said, 
“O God, please to forgive me for saying * Get 
out’ to Biddy.” 

“And for saying afterwards that you were 
speaking to a bear,” said his mama. 

“And please to forgive me for saying, ‘Get 
out, you old bear.’ ” 

“No, not that; you don’t understand,” said his 
mama. “Q Lou! what shall I do to make you 
understand ? ” 

Biddy, full of trouble at seeing her new mis- 
tress looking so anxious, now cried out, —~* May- 
be a good, hard crack would do, ma’am.” 

Mrs. James knew now, less than ever, what to 
do, so she told Biddy to take Lou down, and 
to play with him, near the house, till breakfast 
time. As to herself, she went to the study, where 
Lou’s papa was reading, and told him all about 
it. He only laughed, and said there was no need 
to be so troubled. Lou did not seem much more 
than a baby to him, and he thought to himself, — 
“ Such a mere baby does not know enough to tell 
a lie.” 

But Lou’s mama felt sorrowful all day. She 
was afraid Lou was not going to grow up a good, 
truthful boy. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Wuen Biddy had been Lou’s little maid a 
week, on Saturday evening, just after dark, papa 
and mama went out to take a walk. Lou was in 
bed and asleep, and Biddy was in the kitchen 
with Abigail. As they drew near the house, on 
their way home, they were alarmed by loud 
screams. 

“ What can have happened to Lou ?” cried his 
mama, and she was beginning to run, so as to get 
home quickly. 

“T do not think it is Lou,” said his papa. 

“It must be Lou. Only a child screams in 
that way.” 

“Tt is a child’s voice, to be sure, but not 


Lou’s. I really believe it is that little Biddy of 


yours.” 

“Tt can’t be possible. But let us hurry home 
and see what is the matter.” 

As they reached the gate to the front yard, 
the sounds ceased, and Mrs. Medill came hastily 
out, and was about to pass them in the dark. 

“OQ Mrs. Medill, is that you?” cried Lou’s 
mama. “Do tell me who it is I heard scream- 
ing so dreadfully just now? Is any thing the 
matter with my little boy ?” 

“ Indade no, ma’am, bless his sweet face. It’s 
me own Biddy as I’ve been afther bating, and 
it’s ashamed I am that yees has been afther 
hearing the noise.” 

“ Beating Biddy ? What has the child done, 
that you should beat her ?” 

“That ’s just it, shure. It’s ivery Saturday 
night I beats ’em all round, to keep ’em straight, 


shure. And I just stepped up to-night to give 


me Biddy her turn, asking yer pardon for the 
noise, mv’am; and nixt Saturday night I’ll do 
it the same.” 

“ But Biddy does not need to be beaten. She 
has been perfectly good the week through, and is 
a very great help to me.” 

“See now! Isn’t it just that I was saying, 
ma’am? It’s the bating she knows she’ll get 
ivery Saturday night, as keeps her right till the 
next week. There ain’t a better child nor me 
Biddy, and so I just sthepped over to give her 
her bating, — bless her.” 

“ Stepped over two miles to beat that poor 
child!” cried Mrs. James, as Biddy’s mother 
went on her way. “ What am I to do, Her- 
bert? How can you laugh? For my part, I 
think it is perfectly dreadful.” 

“We must make it convenient to have Biddy 
out of the way next Saturday night, my dear.” 


Mrs. James went straight to the kitchen, in 
search of Abigail. She found her rocking in her 
low chair, reading her hymn-book, as if nothing 
had happened. 

“How could you let that woman whip the 
child so?” asked Mrs. James. 

“It did no good to argufy,” replied Abigail ; 
“she only beat the harder; and the more I said, 
the more Biddy screamed.” 

“ Poor little thing! Next Saturday night, sup- 
pose you hide her away somewhere ? ” 

“I don’t think that would do. Biddy would 
think we were taking her part against her mother, 
and that would make her uppish like.” 

“ Where is she now ?” 

“She is getting undressed, ma’am, and going to 
%. ad.” 

* We must be doubly kind to her, after this. 
{ hope, Abigail, you will be patient with her, and 
teach her all your own nice ways.” 


CHAPTER XV1i. 


As the summer passed away, and cold weather 
began to come on, there were sometimes whole 
days when Lou could not go out-doors at all. 
Then Biddy helped him build houses and castles 
with blocks, and she liked to do that as well as 
he did, and would often dispute with him as to 
which had the most blocks, or which could build 
the highest houses. ‘Then mama had to inter- 
fere. She would say, — 

“ Biddy, you forget what a little boy Lou is. 
You are nearly six years older than he is, and 
ought to behave better than he does.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I am eight years old, going on 
nine.” 

One day Lou played very hard, gathering the 
dry leaves that had fallen from the trees, and 
trundling them away in his wheelbarrow, and 
got very tired. The next day he felt rather pee- 
vish, and as it was very cold, and the wind blew 
very hard, his mama kept him in-doors. He 
would not amuse himself at all that day, and 
made her tell him stories, and sing to him, till 
she was quite tired. Whenever she tried to go 
away, he held on to her dress, so that she could 
not move. 

“ Let go my dress, Lou,” she said, at last. “ I 
am tired, and am going out to walk, now.” 

“T don’t hear, mama,” said he. 

“I said you must let go of my dress.” 

“TI don’t hear, mama,” he repeated. 
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His mama stooped down and unclasped his 
hands from her dress. 

“Now you are naughty again, just as you 
were the day you said ‘Get out!’ to Biddy. 
God hears my little Lou when he talks so, and 
God is not pleased.” 

Lou burst out crying. He wanted to be 
naughty, and he wanted to please God too. 

A few days afterward, Lou took a book, and 
made believe read. He said, — 

“Once there was a story named Johnny; a 
very good little boy. When his mama told him 
to let go of her dress, he let go. He did n’t say, 
‘Johnny don't hear mama.’ ” 

When his mama heard that, the tears came 
into her eyes. She said to herself, — 

“Lou is only a little more than two yesrs 
old, it is true, but if he knows enough to say 
that, he must know when he does not speak the 
truth.” 

Lou saw her tears, and ran to her, and said, in 
a soft, sweet voice, “ Don’t feel bad, mama.” 

She replied, “ Mama is troubled about her lit- 
tle Lon. She wants so much to have him love 
God, and be a good boy.” 

“ Lou do love God ; mama won’t feel bad any 
more. Lou loves mama, and loves God too.” 

Then he knelt down and said his little prayer ; 
and added, “ Bless kitty, too.” 

The rest of that day he was pleasant and gen- 
tle, and so good and so affectionate that every 
body in the house was glad there was such a lit- 
tle boy in it. His papa was very happy, when 
itcame night, to play with the little fellow, and 
tell him stories about what he used to do when 
he was himself a little boy, and lived on a farm, 
and hunted woodchucks. And the last thing be- 
fore he went to sleep that night, as he did every 
night, he prayed to God to bless his precious 
child, and to help *him to grow up into a good 
man. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Art last the summer that had Lon’s second 
birthday in it was quite gone, and instead of 
green grass and flowers, nothing could be seen 
but .a sheet of white snow, that was spread 
smoothly over all things. People put on their 
warmest coats and cloaks, and got out their 
sleighs, and you could hear the merry jingling 
of bells, and the laughter of the boys as they 
coasted down the hills, or went skating over the 
ponds. Lou stood at the window and looked 


out. Oh how he longed to be a big boy, and to 
have a pair of skates, and to be a big man, with 
a horse and a sleigh of his own! His papa often 
took him out on sleigh-rides with his mama, when 
he was kept quite warm, and could hold the reins, 
and fancy himself the driver. At these times his 
tongue was never still; he asked questions about 
every thing he saw on the road, and kept his 
papa and mama laughing by his bright little say- 
ings. His papa made a little sled for him with his 
own hands, and Lou could load it with wood, and 
draw it over the snow to the front-door, when he 
would march in, stamping his feet, and say to his 
mama, — “ Do you want a nice load of wood to- 
day, ma’am ?” 

And she would say,—“ How much do you 
ask, sir?” 

“ Oh, about two dollars.” 

“Very well, I'll take it. You may deliver it 
at the kitchen door.” 

And then she would pay him his two dollars, 
which sometimes meant two kisses, sometimes 
two apples, and very often two little bits of pa- 
per, cut round, and shaped like money. 

Biddy had gone home. Finding it impossible 
to give her her Saturday night beating, her moth- 
er had made some excuse for taking her away. 
Lou was happier, and behaved better without her, 
because he had no one to take his toys when he 
wanted them, or to contradict him. At last his 
papa’s winter vacation came, and he took mama 
and Lou to see Ais mother this time. There 
were no aunts and uncles there, but this grand- 
mama loved him just as well as the other grand- 
mama did. Up in the garret of her house there 
were ever so many nuts that grew on her trees, 
and a great many red squirrels scampered about 
up there, stealing the nuts, and having a good 
time. They thought all these nuts were stored 
away there on purpose for them, and that made 
them happy and noisy. Then down in this grand- 
mama’s cellar, how many apples there were that 
grew on her trees, and what good apples they 
were! Papa had now plenty of time to play 
with Lou, and to take him all over the farm. 
Lou, carried about in his kind papa’s arms, saw 
the pigs and the hens and the horses, every day ; 
and then when they were both tired of that, they 
would go in and sit by the fire, and papa would 
tell over and over again what he used to do when 
he was a boy, while grandmama listened till her 
bright eyes shone like two stars. 

When they went home. they carried a good 
many of the nuts and apples, and other nice 
things. Lou had always said that when he was 
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a big man he meant to be a stage-driver; but 
now he said he should be a farmer, and raise 
hens and chickens, and keep cows and pigs, and 
have apples and nuts like grandmama’s. 


—_—oe— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


But the wintry days passed away. The snow 
in the valley and on the mountains melted and 
turned into water, and ran off, making a joyful 
noise as it went, like a boy let out of school. The 
green grass sprang up, and the trees were cov- 
ered with tender little buds. Once more Lou 
could run about in the orchard, and in the gar- 
den, and watch his papa and mama, as with hoe 
and trowel and spade they worked among their 
flowers, and sowed and planted new ones. 
cousin Norman came often to see him now, and 
they played together like two frolicsome dogs. 

“ Who has been to see you this afternoon ?” 
his papa asked him one night, as they sat at the 
tea-table. 

“ Norman.” 

“ What did yeu do all the time ?” 

“ We played.” 

“ What did you play?” 

Lou sat up very straight in his chair, and an- 
swered in a loud voice, growing more and more 
eager at every word, — “Oh, we played, he in 
one corner, and I in another corner ; and go see 
each other; and he came to see me, and I shaked 
hands with him ; and I went to see him, and he 
shaked hands with me, and knocked at the door, 
and had supper. And then we played run, run, 
run; Norman and I ran together and laughed, 
and then played have garden.” 

His papa said, — “ 1 am glad you and Norman 
had such a good time together. Some little boys 
are lame, and cannot run about; and some are 
blind, and cannot see. What should you do, if 
you were blind?” 

“I would pray to God to give me eyes.” 

After tea, his mama sat at work; she was 
mending something, and had a basket of little 
bundles near her. Lou took one up. 

“This is my baby,” said he. “Her name is 
Fanny. Let me untie it, and see if she has got a 
naughty heart inside of her.” 
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He untied the bundle, and took out a little bit 
of flannel. 

“ This is her naughty heart,” he said. “I have 
taken it out, and now she will be guod.” 

And then, *O mama! Norman don’t know 
who made him!” 

“ But you know.” 

“ Yes, God made Norman; but I never see 
Him looking down.” 

Then he placed all the chairs in the room in 
a long row, and climbed up, and ran back and 
forth in them. 

“Don’t do so, Lou; I amrafraid you will fall.” 

“I can’t get down. I won't fall. I am a 
loco, running on a railroad.” 

“A what?” 

“ A loco.” 

“ A locomotive, you mean.” 

Lou was ashamed that he had made sucha 
mistake, and even angry. He jumped down, put 
the chairs back in their places, and went and sat 
down on a stool, in a.corner. 

“ Lou,” said his mama, “I made a greater mis- 
take than that when I was a little girl. 1 car- 
ried to church, in my bag, some sugar-plums and 
a needle-book.” 

Lou jumped up, and came to his mama, full of 
curiosity. 

“What made 
church ? 
to carry.” 

“T carried it because it had just been given 
me, and I could not bear to be parted from it. I 
carried the sugar-plums, so that if I were sleepy 
in church 1 could eat one, now and then, and get 
waked up. Well, I was listening to the sermon 
very hard, but I felt my eyes beginning to wink 
—and wink —and w-i-n-k —and I knew I 
should fall asleep, and not hear the rest of the 
sermon. So I put my hand into my bag to take 
out a sugar-plum, but I did not look at the bag, 
I looked at the minister, and listened as hard as I 
could; so I put my great big needle-book into my 
mouth, and thought it was a sugar-plum.” 

Lou laughed so hard that it made his mama 
laugh just to see him; and his papa, hearing how 
merry they were, laughed too, though he had not 
heard a word of the story. 


you carry a needle - book to 
Seems to me that was a funny thing 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tue beautiful days of September found our 
little friends at the Manor-house healthful and 
happy. ‘The summer vacation was nearly over, 
and the time approaching when the petted and 
willful heir must begin to play his part in that 
turbulent community of young republicans pre- 
sided over, and supposed to be governed, by the 
village schoolmaster. 

His mother had made a nice green satchel for 
his books, while his sister, with earnest eyes and 
unskillful fingers, was working his name upon it 
in red worsted, that he might always be sure of 
bringing home his own books, and remember his 
little sister between lessons. His father pre- 
sented him with a handsome roan pony, with sad- 
dle and bridle to suit, which he was to ride to 
school, the Academy being located at the further 
end of the town, about two ‘miles distant from 
Norbourne. The Colonel then laid his hand on 
Beverly’s head, and spoke with an unusual show 
of feeling : — 

“My son! The days of your unrestrained 
and irresponsible childhood are nearly ended ; 
next Monday you will lay aside your lath swords 
and stick horses, and euter upon a career of du- 
ties and responsibilities which will end only with 
your life. Remember your mother’s love and 
your father’s pride.” 

Beverly’s eyes filled with tears at this dis- 
course, yet he was secretly delighted at the idea 
of his increasing importance, and, above all, with 
the ownership of a living horse. 

“Papa,” he asked, “when am I to have a real 
gun, that will shoot ?” 

After a moment’s thought, the Colonel re- 
plied, —“ My father put a gun into my hands 
when I was ten years old, and taught me to use 
it quite skillfully ; now, if your conduct at school 
meets our approval, in two years you shall have 
a real gun, and I will teach you to shoot.” 

Mrs. Moreland was grieved that the stick 
horses and sham weapons were to be given up, 
they were so much safer than the real playthings 
which they represented ; and there was, besides, 
another saddening thought, which. though unex- 
pressed, weighed heavier than all. In laying 
aside the toys of childhood, she saw her boy al- 
ready outgrowing the gentle influences of home ; 
and in the possession of real horses and guns, the 


opening of a career of temptations and dangers, 
inseparable from the life of a spirited and ambi- 
tious youth. Trembling and eager, — balancing 
upon the verge which separates childhood from 
boyhood, — Beverly seemed to guess the direc- 
tion of his mother’s thoughts. Her last Christ- 
mas present had been a famous hickory horse, 
with a head and neck of stuffed morocco, gayly 
caparisoned. 

Squire Bill was ordered to lead up Sir Henry 
from his stall in the niche under the place where 
the sword and pistols hung. Beverly mounted 
him, and went prancing around the hall to show 
his paces to the best advantage. Then patting 
the mimic steed upon the neck, he began, — 

“ Poor fellow, — fine fellow, — you shall never 
be broken up, or turned out to starve ; you shall 
have a nice stall in the garret, and be cared for 
as long as you live.” Then his face suddenly 
brightened. and he exclaimed,—“O mama, I 
have had a lucky thought. Before I part with 
Sir Henry, we will have a Grand Tournament.” 

“A tournament?” she repeated, with sur- 
prise. 

“ Yes; we will invite all the boys and girls in 
the county, and the knights will ride at a ring. 
and the victor will crown the queen; and finish 
with a ball, and all that.” , 

The children were in ecstasies at the idea, and 
the parents made no objection. Indeed, the Vir- 
ginians are so given to feasts, and frolics, and so- 
cial gatherings, that the smallest hint of an occa- 
sion is rarely neglected; so the tournament was 
determined on, the day fixed, and a long list of 
invitations prepared. Uncle Cesar, who had been 
a trumpeter in the cavalry, and was familiar with 
the ceremonies and displays of military life, and 
greatly prided himself on his knowledge in such 
matters, was consulted, and undertook to get up 
the outside arrangements with due pomp, while 
Mrs. Moreland exerted herself in the housekeep 
ing department, to prepare a feast worthy of the 
occasion. 

The so-called tournament, which has long been 
a favorite amusement with the youth of the Old 
Dominion, is only a revival of the chivalric pas- 
time, in which, “with the horse, the lance, and 
the ring,” the knights of old were wont to exer- 
cise and prepare themselves for the more danger- 
ous delights of the real tournament. 

The sport consists in managing a spirited horse, 
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and tilting at tull speed at a ring suspended on a 
hook, and catching it on the point of a lance. The 
game is conducted with due pomp and ceremony, 
by marshals, heralds, and attendants, who, in 
dress, deportment, language, and forms, imitate 
the ancient tournament as nearly as_practica- 
ble. The knights entered for the contest are gen- 
erally dressed in some fantastic costume, and reg- 
istered under assumed names, taken from Scott or 
Froissart, or dictated by their own fancies. 

Five courses at the ring is the number usually 
prescribed, and the rider who makes the greatest 
number of hits is declared victor of the day, and 
has the privilege of selecting a lady from the 
company present, and crowning her Queen of the 
Tournament, with a handsome wreath prepared 
for the occasion. 

That the honors may not be too limited, there 
are also from four to six inferior wreaths ad- 
judged, in order, to those whose success at the 
ring and elegant horsemanship may have mer- 
ited such distinction. All the wealth, fashion, 
and beauty of a neighborhood, is often congre- 
gated at these festivals; while prancing steeds, 
gay banners, and stirring music serve to com- 
plete the brilliant show. Nor is the more pain- 
ful and stimulating excitement of danger want- 
ing ; for what with ungovernable horses, and reck- 
less riders, grave accidents are not uufrequent. 

“ As the old cock crows, the young one learns.” 


The mimic tournament of the full-fledged 
youth is itself parodied by the children, and the 
deep earnestness with which these juvenile knights 
enter into the spirit of the game, leaping, pran- 
cing, and coursing on their wooden steeds, shows 
us that while men and manners and govern- 
ments may change, bright boyhood remains the 
same for evermore ; and further, that the same 
ideas and instincts warm the fancies of our young 
Virginians to-day, as did some centuries agone 
possess the souls of their British ancestry, when, 
as Walter Scott tells us of the “ Heir of bold 
Buccleugh,” — 

“ A fancied moss-treoper, the boy 
The truncheon of a spear bestrode ; 
And round the Hall right merrily, 
In mimic foray rode.” 

The proposed tournament at Norbourne soon 
became the talk of town and country. The boys 
laid aside their marbles, kites, and tops, and armed 
with imaginary javelins and lances, went tilting 
and charging around from morning until night. 
Papas grumbled about missing canes, and ma- 
mas scolded over brooms out of place, and cur- 
tain- rods defaced or broken. The little girls, 
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equally interested, put their dolls to bed, closed 
their play-houses, and devoted themselves to the 
discussion of dresses, plumes, rosettes, and ribbons, 
to adorn themselves and their brothers, cousins, 
and friends, who were to figure on the occasion. 
As the choice of the queen depended entirely 
upon the chances of the tournament and the 
taste of the victor, the question “who she would 
be” was most frequently and anxiously discussed. 
The beauty and merit of those who might have 
pretensions to the honor, were freely canvassed, 
and many guesses and good wishes were hazarded 
on that important subject. 

There was Lucy Belmeade, who was certainly 
a beauty, and had very nice manners for a child 
of her age,— too much manner, indeed, to be 
pleasing, — for the Belmeades were a stylish, pre- 
tentious family, who spent their winters in the cities, 
and their summers at Berkeley Springs. Lucy’s 
parents almost worshipped her, and thought she 
ought to have preference and precedence every- 
where she weut, — which spoiled her as a matter 
of course. It was understood she was very aux- 
ious to be crowned, and was getting a dress on 
purpose to play the queen, and the children hoped 
she would u’t have the opportunity. 

Now, although the Morelands were considered 
very proud folks, they never showed it ; and little 
Emily was so unaffected and friendly, that if the 
crown had been elective, she would probably have 
carried the day without a dissenting voice. 

Then there was Myra Sharp, the lawyer’s 
daughter, who was both pretty and clever. At 
school she was a prodigy, and could go through 
the spelling-book from A B— ab, to Constan- 
tinople, without looking on the book, or missing 
a syllable. 

Dr. Oakenstaff’s two girls were also great favor- 
ites, for although rather snub - nosed and dumpy, 
they were always laughing and good-humored. 
While the excited and fluttering bevy of little 
maidens talked and guessed and hoped, without 
being able to arrive at any definite conclusions, 
several of the boys could have told with certainty 
who would be queen, in case they had the good- 
fortune to win the prize; but that was always 
a profound secret, and very uncertain besides. 
Among the elders, the subject was more easily 
disposed of; for there was not a papa or mama 
ainong them all but believed in their hearts that 
their own bright-eyed darling was the fittest to be 
queen. 

At length the appointed day dawned, bright 
and promising as the happy faces that welcomed 
its coming. Uncle Caesar had completed his ar- 
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rangements in a manner which fully sustained his 
pretensions to taste. ‘The lists were established 
on the main walk in front of the house, where 
there was a dead level of about fifty yards in 
length. At the upper end was erected a pretty 
arch, trimmed with evergreens, from the centre of 
which the ring was suspended. Beneath the 
trees on either side was a line of chairs, settees, 
and benches, to accommodate the spectators ; while 
two stout kitchen tables, placed to- 
gether, served as a staging for the 
music. 

The orchestra consisted of two 
fiddles, a fife, a tambourine, and bones, 
under the direction of Old Nace Cole- 
man, a famous negro fiddler, whose me 
wrist and elbow were so supple, that St 
his music lifted young people off their 
seats, and set them to dancing in spite 
of themselves, like the votaries of 
Saint Vitus. In those days folks 
kept earlier hours than at present, 
and the guests began to assemble by 
ten o’clock in the morning. They 
arrived on foot, on horseback, and in 
carriages, accompanied by parents, 
who came to witness the pleasure of 
the children ; grown-up sisters, who 
came to look after the dresses and 
deportment of the little aspirants to 
royalty ; young gentlemen, who came 
to meet the young ladies, and laugh at 
the boys; negro coachmen, maids, 
and attendants, all agog to see the 
fine company, and to get their share 
of the feast and frolic. 

Emily had not forgotten her little 
friend at the cottage, and Susie's cu- 
riosity had so far got the better of 
her shyness, that she paddled across 
the fields barefoot, carrying her new 
shoes in her hand, and taking care to 
put them on before she showed her- 
self at the Manor-house. Emily re- 
ceived her with unaffected friendli- 
ness, and led her to Mrs. Moreland, 
who immediately took her in hand to 
improve her dress and appearance. Her wild 
locks were glossed and curled, while a pretty 
straw hat, and some other things of Emily’s, 
were hastily fitted upon her, altogether giving 
her quite a lady-like air. Mrs. Moreland en- 
couraged her to hold up her head, and to keep 
her finger out of her mouth, declaring she was 
how quite presentable. 
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Susie, as much frightened as pleased, could not 
be persuaded to move without Emily, and they 
went out together to take their places among the 
spectators on the lawn, where, for a time, the little 
wood-nymph looked as awkward and unhappy as 
a wild fawn led captive in ribbons and rose- 
wreaths. 

When at length the company was arranged 
upon the seats, or standing in groups around the 


lists, the music struck up a merry air, and Uncle 
Cesar sounded the “ assembly ” on his trumpet. 

At this signal, a procession of a dozen or more 
knights, formed by twos, and all gay with sashes, 
rosettes, and feathers, came dashing around the 
corner of the house, and after performing some 
showy evolutions (which were a good deal im- 
peded by the unmanageable tails of the stick 
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horses), took their position. in line, at the lower 
end of the lists. 

Four of the larger boys acted as marshals and 
heralds, while a bevy of young ladies superin- 
tended a table at the upper end, near the arch, 
where five wreaths, the prizes of victory, were 
temptingiy displayed. 

Among the knights whose appearance and 
deportment attracted most favorable attention, 
was Frank Belmeade, a brother of Lucy’s, and 
about the same age as Beverly. Frank was an 
active boy, with dark hair close cut, and a keen 
hazel eye, full of fire and intelligence. He went 
through his paces with the assurance of one ac- 
customed to public exhibitions, and an easy grace 
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which won him more good wishes among the lit- 
tle ladies than had fallen to the lot of his sister 
Next was jolly Tom Oakenstaff, with his ruddy 
good-humored face, looking as if he delighted in 
the fun, without caring whether he won or lost. 
After him came a well-dressed boy, seeming al- 
most too conscious of his appearance, and parad- 
ing himself, as if desirous of showing off, what he 
thought, a very superior piece of goods. This 
was George Chafferwell, the leading merchant’s 
son, who also had three fashionably-dressed sis- 
ters among the spectators. 

There was another little boy — the smallest of 
the company — whose pale, innocent face shone 
with pleasure at the very idea of finding himself 


admitted among the riders, and who, as he paced 
to and fro, exchanged frequent glances of delight 
with a quiet girl about twelve years old, who sat 
among the spectators, with heart and eyes appar- 
ently concentrated on the movements of her little 
brother. 

Mary and Davy Meeker were orphans, the chil- 
dren of a New England couple, who had gone as 
missionaries among the Southern Indians, and died 
as they were on their way North, to seek a resto- 
ration of health in their native climate. 

The children, left friendless and penuiless, were 
adopted by a worthy mechanic of M., who was 
himself childless. They lived in too great ob- 
scurity to have been included in the list of invi- 
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tations, but Doctor Oakenstaff volunteered to 
bring them out in his carriage, assuring them 
of a welcome, and declaring they would die if 
they didn’t have more amusement. Mrs. More- 
land received the little strangers with assuring 
kindness, and Beverly invited Davy to enter the 
lists, furnishing him with a horse and lance for 
the occasion. 

But every thing being ready, the game must 
commence without further delay. The Chief 
Marshal at the farther end of the lists, called 
the names in order as they were registered. The 
heralds repeated the name in a loud voice. The 
knight called took position, with lance couched 
and eyes fixed on the ring. The trumpet sounded 
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the charge, and away he dashed at a full run. 
The marshals and heralds proclaimed the result. 

At each successful course the lists rung with 
applause, and the band played an inspiring air. 
After a failure there was a general murmur of 
disappointment and apology, and the music was 
dumb. 

Beverly, who, from the day he could walk 
alone, had been exercised in the art of throwing 
stones, darting javelins of dried mulleins, charg- 
ing with corn-stalk lances, and fencing with 
wooden swords, — who had in his squire Bill an 
ambitious example and stimulating rival in all 
those sports which require a quick eye and a 
steady hand, — Beverly rode his five courses with- 
out a balk or stumble, and took the ring each time. 

Fortunate as he had been, he had an equal in 
Frank Belmeade, who had also made five succes- 
sive hits. None of the others had counted over 
three, and it was necessary that Frank and Bev- 
erly should ride three more courses to decide the 
victory. 

Just as this second contest was about to com- 
mence, and the excitement was at its height, the 
proceedings were interrupted by violent outcries, 
and a rough and tumble fight among the young 
negroes. It appeared that Bill and Mr. Bel- 
meade’s black boy had got into a dispute over the 
merits of the stick horses ridden by their re- 
spective masters, and at length got so high, that 
they fell to fighting. 

Uncle Cesar, highly incensed at this breach of 
decorum, separated the combatants, and giving 
each of them a ringing box on the ear, sent them 
from the ground in disgrace. After this little 
episode, the riding went on. Beverly again took 
the ring thrice without failure. After two suc- 
cessful tilts, Frank stumbled in his third course, 
and got a rough fall on the gravel walk. 

Beverly immediately ran forward to assist him, 
proclaiming aloud that this accident must not be 
counted, and Frank should try another course. 
The fallen champion righted himself with alac- 
rity, seeming none the worse for his dusted 
clothes and a slight scratch on his face. He 
good-humoredly declined the magnanimous pro- 
posal of his rival, and insisted that he had fairly 
lost, and the rules of the game must be re- 
speeted. The general voice was in favor of his 
making another trial ; and so, waving his hat to 
the company, he couched his lance, and tilted again. 
Whether his nerves were shaken by his fall, or 
he was unwilling to profit by the generosity of his 
friendly antagonist, Frank made a clear miss, and 
thus the contest ended. 
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The Chief Marshal then proclaimed, in a loud 
voice, the names of the successful knights. 

Beverly Moreland was named victor, and en- 
titled to the privilege of crowning a Queen of 
the ‘Iournament. Frank Belmeade, Oakenstaff, 
Chafferwell, and Stockfield, a farmer’s son, were 
named in their turn, to select the maids of honor. 

Arnid a grand flourish of trumpet, fiddles, and 
tambourine, Beverly rode forward to receive the 
royal wreath on the point of his lance. 

As the tilting progressed, the spectators warmed 
prith excitement, and began to exhibit their indi- 
vidual partialities for the different knights. Even 
Susie Whitlock, forgetting her bashfulness for the 
moment, clapped her hands with delight when- 
ever Beverly’s success was announced ; and when 
the victory was proclaimed, she seized his sister 
by the arm, exclaiming, —“O Miss Emmy, I’m 
so glad ; I knowed he was a-going to win it.” 

Emily was polite enough to wish that Frank 
Belmeade had won; but Lucy, who had set her 
heart on being Queen, was quite annoyed at her 
brother’s near approach to success, for she knew 
he must, of course, select some one else. Pleased 
that the prize had been carried away by so gal- 
lant a champion as Beverly, and yet uncertain 
as to its final destination, her childish art was 
scarcely sufficient to conceal her anxiety. 

Davy Meeker’s performance was watched by 
one, at least, with a deeper and more touching 
solicitude. Little versed in the hardy sports 
which pertained to his age, poor Davy tried to 
make up by earnest endeavor what he lacked in 
skill. He imitated all the motions of the larger 
boys with a zeal that flushed his cheeks with un- 
wonted bloom, yet he missed time after time, to 
the continued disappointment of his sister, and to 
the surprise of no one else. At length, on the 
fifth round, by a sort of chance stumble, he actu- 
ally succeeded in carrying off the ring on the 
point of his lance, receiving therefor a double 
round of applause, with one of Nace Coleman’s 
merriest tunes. During the rest of the day the 
light of Davy’s countenance was undimmed by a 
shadow. 

As Beverly received the wreath, several of the 
grown people who were looking on, jokingly in- 
quired as to its destination. 

Doctor Oakenstaff said, with a knowing wink, 
— “Sir Knight will have difficulty in making up 
his mind which to choose, among so many ad- 
mirers.” 

“ Who is that little gypsy who applauded so 
heartily ?” inquired one. “ She is really brilliant ; 
the others look faded beside her.” 
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“If beauty is to carry it,” said another, “ she 
is sure to be queen.” 

The old Doctor, with a jolly chuckle, said to 
Beverly, —“If I was young enough to manage 
a stick horse, she should have it in spite of all 
our bedizened little misses there.” 

Mrs. Moreland looked uneasy, and whispered 
something in her son’s ear, to which he replied 
by a smile and a nod, and then rode off with the 
crown. Mrs. Moreland then said to the com- 
pany, —“ The little girl in question is the child 
of a poor and worthy neighbor, a protegée of my 
daughter, and would be both mortified and fright- 
ened if she was to be made so conspicuous.” 
Meanwhile the Doctor’s remarks were overheard 
and circulated along the benches with the rapid- 
ity of the magnetic telegraph. The children all 
began whispering and pointing, —“ He ’s going to 
crown that girl with the coarse dress and leather 
shoes — the little clown— Granny Whitlock’s 
child: the old witch, you know, that lives over 
by the woods.” 

Beverly paced slowly along the lists, looking 
at the girls pleasantly ; but without lowering his 
lance, or making any sign, he passed on to the 
lower extremity, and then wheeled to return. If 
he was looking for Susie, it was in vain, for she 
had suddenly disappeared from the ground, no 
one knew where. 

Lucy Belmeade bit her lip with vexation, and 
tossed her head, until her hazel eyes were veiled 
by a cloud of chestnut curls. Turning to a girl 
beside her, she whispered, —“I’m so sorry I 
came here. The company is so mixed. Do you 
think any of the nice girls would care to be 
crowned? I would n't have it for any thing.” 

She was interrupted by a burst of music min- 
gled with acclamations, and on turning her head 
— behold! the wreath was lying at her feet, and 
before her stood the youthful champion, with cap 
in hand, blushing and stammering through a 
speech which he had committed to memory, but 
which had got unaccountably jumbled in his 
mind. The little lady was so overwhelmed with 
surprise and pleasure that she blushed still redder, 
and was totally unable to recall some pretty verses 
she had intended to repeat, in case the honor was 
offered her. 

Emily Moreland immediately lifted the wreath 
and placed it on Lucy’s head, who smiled, and 
kissed her hand to the knight, and thus got 
through the embarrassing ceremony. For the 
rest, the noise was so great that the speeches 
could not have been heard, and nobody was the 
wiser. Beverly then gave his horse and lance to 
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an attendant, and took his seat beside the new- 
crowned Queen. 

Frank Belmeade would have crowned Emily 
as first maid of honor, but he received a hint 
from high authority that it would be unseemly 
for the master and mistress of the feast to mo- 
nopolize the honors; he accordingly selected 
Myra Sharp, who was delighted with the atten- 
tion of so gallant a cavalier. The other honors 
were bestowed and received with equal satisfac- 
tion, and about sunset the company formed a pro- 
cession, and headed by the music, marched into 
the house to supper. 

After this was over, the candles were lighted, 
and the dancing began. The victors of the 
tournament opened the ball, which was pretty 
and ceremonious enough at first, but as the even- 
ing advanced, young and old joined in the frolic, 
and the Manor-house shook with the cadenced 
steps of the merry company. 

The little Queen was overflowing with amiabil- 
ity ; she complimented her rivals all round, until 
envy was ashamed ; she danced with the greatest 
boobies in the room, leading them through the 
figures, and humoring their mistakes, until they 
were half convinced that they knew how to 
dance. She made Beverly and Frank take care 
of the wall-flowers among the girls, and yielded 
her place to those who had not been on the floor 
so often as she. In short, she won golden opin- 
ions from all, and even Doctor Oakenstati com- 
plimented Beverly on his judicious selection, and 
every body declared they had never passed a more 
delightful day. Before the dancing commenced, 
Mary Meeker and her brother had taken leave, 
thanking Mrs. Moreland and her children for the 
pleasure they had enjoyed. As they walked home- 
ward, Davy would now and then start with an 
involuntary prance and squeal, as if he still imag- 
ined himself playing knight. 

When they got to their room, he could talk of 
nothing but the tournament. “ Sister Mary, did 
you hear how they shouted, and how loud the 
music played, when I took the ring? Was n’t it 
glorious ?” 

Mary had heard and enjoyed it ail, but Davy 
must calm down a little. She then read a chap- 
ter in the Bible to him, as was their daily cus- 
tom, and afterward their sweet voices joined in 
a little hymn. When it was concluded, Davy 
began again, —“ Sister Mary, if 1 had taken 
the ring only three times, I would have got one 
of the prizes. How I wish you could have had 
one of the crowns.” The girl replied, as if half 
in a dream, —*“ A crown for me, brother! Yes, 
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maybe there is a crown reserved for me, but not 
a crown of flowers.” 

About the same hour, Susie Whitlock got 
back to the cottage. She had hidden her un- 
lucky finery in a hollow tree by the way, and 
quietly crept into her corner near her grand- 
mother’s spinning-wheel. 

“What ails the child?” asked the old woman. 
“ Has any body been a mistreating of you?” 

“No,” replied Susie. “The sweet lady and 


The old woman caressed her grandchild’s pretty 
head, — “ Now, I reckon, if beauty and goodness 
was all, Tom Whitlock’s daughter might take a 
seat beside any of ’em.” 

Just then Mrs. Moreland’s maid called to in- 
quire if Susie was safe and well, and to leave a 
basket filled with cakes and sweetmeats, with Miss 
Emmy’s compliments. 
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Miss Emmy were mighty civil to me, lut I’m 
not a-going there any more.” 

The old woman was still suspicious of some- 
thing wrong, and spoke sharply, — “I dare say 
when they are sick and in trouble, they ’ll be be- 
holden to you to carry flowers again.” 

“Ah! grandmammy, if any of them are sick, 
I will be glad to go and wait on them; but the 
likes of me has no business at their proud feasts 
and tournaments.” 
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“Bless the little angel,” murmured the old 
woman, as a tear trickled over her withered 
cheek. “Maybe the fault lies in our ignorance 
as much as in their pride.” 

Next day Granny Whitlock walked into the 
village, a very unusual thing for her, and calling 
at Chafferwell’s store, bartered a -pair of yarn 
stockings for a copy of Webster’s Spelling-book. 
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“ Don’t go near that tree, brother,” said little 
Lizzie to Will, with whom she was taking an af- 
ternoon’s walk ; “don’t you see that it is covered 
with canker-worms ? ” 

“So it is! Ugh! the nasty, crawly creat- 
ures!” said Will. “We'll take a seat here, 
then, fur enough away to prevent those horrid 
things from reaching us; and, Lizzie, let us gather 
mother a bunch of these violets, that she loves so 
dearly : they are growing thickly all around us. 
Here is a nice flat stone for you, and 1 will lie 
on the grass, close by you, for I feel tired.” 

Willie was ten years older than Lizzie, who 
was six her last birthday ; and he was very fond 
of his “little sis,” as he called her, while she 
looked up to him, and trusted and loved him bet- 
ter than any one else in the world, except her 
dear mother, for whom she ‘was just now collect- 
ing the pretty violets that were so abundant. As to 
Will’s stories, she thought no one ever told such 
beautiful ones ; and to-day he had promised her a 
new one! Qh! it was going to be such a happy 
time! But there were “such lots of violets,” 


that she could not stop gathering them quite yet ; 


and so she reathed on and on, picking as many as 
her tiny hands could hold, returning to brother 
Will to heap them in his handkerchief, and then 
fly off again for fresh handfuls. Once, when she 
came back, she found Willie sound asleep, with 
his head on a grassy pillow, and his straw hat 
pulled over his eyes, to shade them from the long 
golden beams of the afternoon sun. 

“ Poor fellow!” said Lizzie to herself. “ he’s 
tired, I suppose. I guess I won’t wake him, but 
I'll go and gathg more violets, till he rouses of 
himself, and then he ’ll tell me the story that he 
promised me, I know; for brother Will always 
keeps his word.” ; 

So, quietly, like a butterfly, Lizzie danced from 
blossom to blossom, till, all at once, as her little 
hand was outstretched to clasp one more group of 
the sweet flowers, she started and screamed. A 
large fat canker-worm was wriggling slowly over 
the centre of the bunch. 

“ What’s the matter?” called Will, jumping 
up quickly ; “are you hurt, Lizzie?” 

“Oh no, brother! but 1 ’most took hold of a 
canker-worm !” 

“You didn’t quite, then,” laughed Will. 
“What made you scream, if you did not touch 
it, you cowardly little goosey ? It would n’t have 
hurt you if it had crawled all over you.” 


“O brother Will! Canker- worms are aw- 
ful things to get on one! horrid! I can’t bear 
to go near enough to kill one, but I wish some 
one else would destroy them all!” 

“ Well, there! that’s the way you girls al- 
ways do! shake and shrink for nothing at all. 
The poor worms are much more atraid of you, I 
fancy, than you can be of them, — the poor inno- 
cent little wretches! All the harm they do is to 
feed themselves on our gardens and orchards ; and 
God made them to eat, just as much as ourselves.” 

* Why, Will, didn’t you take the long-handled 
brush this very morning, and destroy ever so 
many nests of these canker-worms before break- 
fast? Ugh! I don’t see how you could eat after 
it!” 

“That ’s very true, little sis; but then I did 
n’t enjoy the butchery, and only did it because 
otherwise we should lose all our fruit. If there 
were only a few, I should be sorry to kill them; 
I would not stop their enjoymeat of their little 
lives, for any thing; but when they come in such 
frightful numbers, we must sacrifice their privi- 
leges to ours. Man first, my little girl, and after- 
wards animals or insects. But, come; I’m fairly 
awake now, and am ready for the story I prom- 
ised you. I am going to tell you what a young 
lady canker-worm whispered in my ear, when I 
was fast asleep, a while ago. It’s quite an 
amusing story, too; so, off sun-bonnet, and lis- 
ten sharp. Mind you remember to tell it all 
to mother when we get home. I can’t exactly 
say that the creature told it to me, but I could 
not help hearing it, and I rather think she ’Il for- 
give my telling it to my little sister.” 

“I’m all ready for it now, Will,” answered 
Lizzie, taking off her shaker, and smoothing back 
her hair over her ears, 80 that they might not lose 
a word of these wonderful whisperings. 

“TI had just dropped off into a nap,” began 
Will, “ when two creatures, one a canker-worm 
and the other an inch-worm, came up my sleeve, 
each moving with its own peculiar motion: the 
first creeping quickly and steadily in a straight 
line; the other hitching and jerking along like a 
lame soldier with a crutch. They advanced as 
far as my collar, and sat down right under my 
ear, for a confab.” 

Here Lizzie’s eyes expressed great disgust, but 
not liking to interrup. her brother, she held her 
breath, and remained silent. Will went on with 
the story. 
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“ These creatures spoke in piping little voices, 
but their words were distinct, and I must say 
they used very good language, — for insects. One 
seetned to be complaining to the other of her hard 
lot in life. 

« «Just let me describe to you, Mr. Inchworm,’ 
said the Canker lady, ‘ what my day is; and one 
single day of my sorrowful existence is exactly 
like another, — full of terrors and dangers. At 
daybreak mother turns us all out of our warm 
nest, into the chilly air; and if it were not for 
my tolerably good constitution, I believe I should 
have perished of exposure before now. It takes 
‘a great deal of courage for us to uncoil when 
we have lain so closely cuddled all night; but 
as soon as mother turns once at the bottom of 
the heap, — thereby waking us completely up, — 
Creepy, and Crawly, and Slimy, and Mauly, who 
are on the top, take the start; and after them, the 
rest of us have to follow in a long line down the 
trunk of the old cherry-tree, on our way to search 
for our breakfasts, and to encounter the dangers 
that beset us from that moment till we return to 
our home at night; that is, if we do return ; for 
it is very seldom that mother, waiting on the edge 
of the nest, to count us as we pass in, does not 
fecl heart-broken at fincing some missing, who 
went out well and hearty in the morning!’ 

“Oh, how touchingly sad!’ answered the Inch- 
worm, hitching himself with one jerk closer to 
his companion’s side. ‘Tell me the whole story, 
dear Miss Canker; I feel deeply for you!’ 

“Thank you for your sympathy, my kind 
friend, sighed the afflicted damsel, as she resumed 
her account. ‘We spread widely apart after 
reaching the ground, and as exercise gives us 
good appetites, each seeks for the leaf or bud 
which he likes best. For my part, I prefer the 
tender young shoots of the rose, and therefore 
hurry to the garden, where I know of a delicious 
tea-rose, of which I am particularly fond. Now, 
this very morning, I had climbed its sweet-smell- 
ing stem, and had just begun munching at a ten- 
der bunch of young leaves, which had unfolded 
under last night’s dew, when a terrible blow, from 
an unseen hand, sent me flying five yards off! 
Luckily, I fell into the heart of a*pink, whose 
long spike-like leaves hid me from my enemy, 
who proved to be the creature that they call Gar- 
dener. I heard him call to his mate, at the win- 
dow of their nest, where she was untying her 
night-cap, — “Ah, mother, I’ve killed one hor- 
rid canker-worm, that was destroying your tea- 
rose!” There was something awful in his voice. 
It was not exactly like thunder, but quite as dis- 
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agreeable, and I was glad to hear his heavy boots 
turn towards the vegetable garden. I lost no time 
in getting back to the delicious tea-rose, and fin- 
ishing my breakfast, knowing well that I should 
not dare to come there again. I therefore de- 
voured every leaf and bud that had put out, and 
said as I did it, rather boastfully, “ Aha, Mr. 
Gardener! I'm awfully shaken; but thanks to 
my springy body, and the pink which broke the 
fall, I am not seriously injured, and have had a 
capital meal.” This I call a hair-breadth escape.’ 

“ ¢ Hair-breadth, indeed !’ exclaimed Inchy. ‘I 
tremble at the mere relation of it. You have 
such an interesting way of telling things, Miss 
Canker! What followed?’ and up hitched the 
admiring Inchworm a little nearer, while Canker 
discreetly wriggled back the eighth of an inch. 

“*My next danger was from a gormandizing 
robin, whom I had noticed gobbling up earth- 
worms for the last hour. Now, every one knows 
that earth-worms are the natural and proper food 
for birds ; but their appetites are so enormous, 
that they are not contented with what Providence 
has bestowed upon them, but must needs threaten 
our superior race ; and we live in constant dread 
of being seized and devoured in the nests of 
these insatiable monsters !’” 

“ Insatiable, brother ! that means never can get 
enough ; doesn’t it?” interrupted Lizzie. 

“ That’s it, Liz; you’ve just hit it,” answered 
Willie. “ Well, Miss Canker went on to say 
that she felt, rather than saw, the round eye 
of the redbreast fixed on her, and that she was 
so frightened that she could not crawl either up 
or down; when suddenly some one fired a gun 
in the next orchard, and that sound (so appalling 
to robins) saved her life, for the gluttonous bird 
flew off to a neighboring tree, with a loud squawk 
of disappointment and fear ; and she hastened to 
creep as quickly as possible to the ground. ‘ But 
ah, Mr. Inchworm, we go from one trouble 
right into another! One of those hideous spot- 
ted toads, our natural enemies, spied me as I 
alighted, and with huge leaps made directly for 
me. Here, however, I saved myself by cunningly 
slipping under a broad plantain leaf. ‘Toads’ eyes, 
you know, look upwards, and the devouring mon- 
ster did not perceive me, although I was so near 
him that he might have heard my poor heart beat. 
In his anxiety to swallow me, he leaped clear 
over me, leaf and all!’ 

“* Most wonderful !’ murmured Inchy, in tones 
of admiration; ‘few would have shown such 
presence of mind!’ 

“So the whole day passed, Mr. Inchworm, in 
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terror for myself, and in grief for others, whose 
misfortunes I was obliged to witness, but had no 
power to prevent. At a sudden turn on the 
bough of a young apple-tree, I ran against my 
young brother, Squashy. He had a chapter of 
accidents to relate, and was very low - spirited, 
poor fellow! He had a presentiment that he 
should never reach the nest again. I tried to 
cheer him up, although I was far from bright my- 
self; but he feared that a sad fate was hanging 
over him; and so, alas! it was. He sawa tom- 
tit fixing an evil eye on him, and in sheer fright, 
fell from the bough on tu a gravel path. Just at 
that moment, a huge monster on two legs, came 
down the walk, with one of its young by its side. 
It was the work of a second, and my poor dear 
little brother, Squashy, was no more.’ Here 
sobs interrupted the words of the speaker, and 
even her companion was moved to tears, which 
he resolutely wiped away with a broad blade 
of grass. As soon as the afflicted sister could 
command her voice, she continued as follows : — 

“* Picture my agony, dear friend, at hearing the 
young one tell its dam that he had “ just put his 
foot on a caterpillar” (for so he called it), “ and 
squeezed all the juice out of him!” Alas! the 
juice, of which he spoke so unfeelingly, was the 
life-blood of my. departed brother !’ 

“* Horrible ! most horrible!’ ejaculated the 
sympathizing Inchworm. ‘O Miss Canker, I feel 
more for you than I can express! Only yes- 
terday I saw one of those wretches of whom 
you speak, tormenting a poor defenseless inch- 
worm, by poking him hither and thither with a 
sharp-pointed twig; as fast as the miserable vic- 
tim turned in one direction, he was compelled to 
turn in another; there again the torturing stick 
met him, and he turned again, only to meet with 
a like cruelty. I came away, for as I could not 
save him, I did not wish to see his misery; but 
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I heard the dam say,—“Ahgh! kill the nasty 
thing at once,” and, turning my head involuntarily, 
I saw the twig divide the quivering body of the 
sufferer into fifty pieces! Thank Heaven! he 
was put out of misery.’ 

“*You too, then, have your own woes, Mr. 
Inchworm! Ah, then! my heart sympathizes 
with you, in return for ycur kind feelings for 
me!’ and the Canker- worm inclined towards 
Inchy with marked tenderness. 

“Up hitched the enamored fellow, as close as 
possible to the grief-stricken Miss Canker. His 
eyes glowed with feeling, and he trembled with 
emotion, as he said, —‘ Let me share all your 
sorrows, dear — dearest friend! let me double all 
your joys! Since we can’t escape from the evils 
of life, let us endeavor to soften them to each 
other. Let us retire into the forest, far away 
from the gardens in which our two-legged ene- 
mies live ; there let us weave a nest of our own, 
and strive to be happy in each other's affection ! 
True, we shall have to live on humble fare; 
there are no tea-roses, no fruit-trees in the for- 
est; but do not fear, dear Canker; if we love 
each other truly, we shall not mind tough or bit- 
ter leaves, for love can make all food sweet !’ 

“TI did not hear the Canker-worm’s answer, 
Lizzie,” said Willie, “although I do not doubt 
that it was a favorable one ; for just at that mo- 
ment you screamed, and I awoke, to find a can- 
ker-worm making its way into my ear; and I 
lost both my nap and my amusing dream ; for 
my story is a dream, Lizzie, but ‘a pretty good 
story for all that. Come,” added he, looking at 
his watch, “it is getting late, and mother will 
wonder what has become of her children; give 
us the handkerchief full of flowers, — loosely, 
carefully, — and we will hurry home, and tell the 
folks the way the Canker-worms and the Inch- 
worms talk to each other.” 
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THE STORY OF ROSALIND; OR, AS YOU LIKE IT. 


A LONG time ago a party of outlaws made 
their home under the spreading trees of a grand 
old forest. There they lived as free and as happy 
as Robin Hood and his merry men. These out- 


laws never attacked and plundered any one, how- 
ever, not even the rich and powerful, as Robin 
Hood sometimes did. They were all brave and 
noble gentlemen, and their leader was rightfully 
a famous Duke. But he had a perfidious and 
daring brother, who had usurped his power, and 
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driven him from his dominions. So he came with 
a part of his followers, to dwell in the forest. 

It was no mean palace in which to keep the 
state of a duke, — this glorious old forest of Ar- 
den. The sunlight floated in through spacious 
arches formed by intertwining boughs; the soft 
grass carpeted it everywhere; old moss-covered 
rocks served for couches, on which the courtiers 
lounged while they talked of art, of science, and 
of all things about which the outside world was 
busy. 

When they wished for food, the wood was full 
of birds, and game of all kinds: the antlered 
deer ran freely in its thick recesses; close by 
the forest, a small river flowed among clustering 
trees, in whose depths sported abundance of fish ; 
the shepherds, whose cottages were built on the 
outskirts of the forest, furnished them with milk, 
and fruiis, and vegetables, so that they lacked for 
nothing which could please or tempt the appetite, 
When it was cold or stormy, they made tents of 
thick boughs, to protect them from the weather ; 
and at night their beds of leaves yielded them 
sweetest slumbers. The forest was indeed a de- 
lightful dwelling-place, better than any royal 
abode, for they lived there a bappy and natural 
life, free from care ; while in the palace, “ Uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown.” ; 

The outlawed Duke had a daughter left in the 
court of his usurping brother, after whom his 
heart constantly yearned; so that, more than 
all his other misfortunes, this remembrance of her 
cast a shadow over his life. Most men would 
have been morose and bitter under all these 
wrongs, but the Duke was so sweet and gentle of 
spirit, so in harmony with the nature with which 
he lived, that he could hear teachings of peace 
and beauty and consolation, in the murmur of the 
river, or the rustle of the leaves, and could draw 
wholesome lessons from his bitterest adversity. 
All his language was rich with a genial philoso- 
phy, and the golden autumn of his life was 
bathed in a mellow sunlight, which seemed to re- 
flect back upon, and shed itself over, his whole 
past. 

In wonderful contrast to the Duke was one of 
his noblemen, Jacques, a man about his own age, 
who mocked at all the world, and found no good 
in life. He had travelled over all the earth, and 
seen the fashions and manners of all countries, 
and had been so selfish, very likely, in the pur- 
suit of his own pleasure, that he had done no 
gond to any one; so now, in growing old, he saw 
no good in other people. 

They had a great many occupations and amuse- 
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ments in the forest. Sometimes they reclined un- 
der the spreading shade, and talked together, 
Jacques vented his bitterness against the world, 
and the Duke restrained him with his serene and 
happy temper. When they tired of talk and dis- 
cussion, the pensive Amiens, who was a sweet 
singer, sang them songs. Here is something he 
sang as he lay under the greenwood-tree : — 
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“ Under the greenwood-tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


“ Who doth ambition shun, 
And loves to live i’ th’ sun, 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither : 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather.” 


Meanwhile, in the palace of Duke Frederick, 
the beautiful Rosalind had grown to be a tall and 
graceful maiden. She lived with her cousin Celia, 
and was beloved by those in the palace, and idol- 
ized by the people, who sympathized with her fa- 
ther’s wrongs. She could not have been consoled 
for the banishment of her dear father, if it had 
not been for her cousin Celia, whose love for her 
“was dearer than the natural bond of sisters.” 
Rosalind was the lovelier and more gifted of the 
two girls, but Celia felt no jealousy on that ac- 
count. To hear her lovely cousin praised, to know 
that all loved her, was to Celia the greatest de- 
light in the world. Indeed, her goodness to Rosa- 
lind was so great, that to all beholders it covered 
her father’s vices with a mantle of sweet char- 
ity, so that many forbore to censure him, for the 
sake of his gentle daughter. 

It happened that one of the largest estates in 
the duchy had belonged to a noble lord, Sir Row- 
land de Bois by name, who had died shortly after 
the banishment of the old Duke, whose faithful 
friend and ally he had been till death ended their 
friendship. Sir Rowland had three sons, the eld- 
est Oliver, the second Jacques, the third and 
youngest, Orlando. He left to his oldest son, as 
is still the custom, the whole of his estate, and 
bequeathed to him the care and reariug of both 
his brothers. As soon as his father died, Jacques, 
the second son, who was a recluse and scholar 
in his tastes, went to Paris, to spend his life, in 
scholarly pursuits, leaving only Orlando to the 
care of Oliver. 
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Now, Oliver, who was not naturally a vicious 
person, had become soured and morose that na- 
ture had not treated him more kindly. 
neither handsome nor gifted. Both his brothers 
excelled him in good gifts. He was forced to see 
their better qualities, and contrast them with his 
own, and so there arose in him a spirit of envy, 
which, by constant secret nourishing, had become 
very bitter and powerful. So much did this feel- 
ing increase as he saw how handsome and elegant 
in person his brother Orlando was growing under 
his roof; how all his servants followed him with 
pleased looks, and proffers of a more ready ser- 
vice than they yielded to himself, their rightful 
master, that he began to bitterly hate this younger 
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test, secretly hoping he might be injured, and 
perhaps die of his hurts. 

The day for the wrestling-match came; and 
after many had received their death-throw from 
the arms of Charles, the Duke’s wrestler, Orlando 


appeared, to show his skill. So handsome was 
the youth, that all hearts were interested in his 
safety ; and even the hard Duke sent his daughter 
and Rosalind to entreat that he would not enter 
the lists. Orlando would not withdraw, but made 
stronger by the sweet words of sympathy which 
he had heard from the royal ladies, wrestled with 
Charles, and gained an easy victory. But, just 
as he was about to receive some mark of royal 
favor, his announcement that he was the son of 
Sir Rowland de Bois, the friend of his injured 
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brother, and to have hidden wishes for his ruin or 
death. 

Orlando, for his part, was a youth of fire and 
spirit, who could not easily brook the neglect and 
unconcealed disdain with which his brother treated 
him. He had, in spite of many rebuffs and dis- 
couragements, managed to acquire some learning 
and manly accomplishments. He talked well, 
rode well, was a little of a poet, and a tolerable ° 
musician, for which acquirements Oliver hated 
and envied him the more. So, when a public 
wrestling match and trial of skill was appointed, 
in which any one could take part against a fa- 
mous wrestler of the Duke’s, Oliver was glad to 
hear that Orlando had offered himself in the con- 


brother, checked the Duke’s praises, and refusing 
to honor him, he went out in anger. 

Rosalind was not so ungracious. Lingering 
behind with her cousin Celia, she could not help 
glancing at the youth, whose only crime was that 
he was son of her father’s friend. Having glanced, 
she could not fail to discover that he was hand- 
some, and of noble manners. Half blushing at 
her boldness, — with the graciousness of the 
queen, blended with the coyness of the maiden, 
—she approached the hero, and speaking a few 
encouraging words, threw over his bowed head a 
chain which she took from her neck, and, as if 
frightened at her boldness, quickly followed her 
cousin from the place. 

Orlando stood fora moment in a tumult of 
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feeling. The rude repulse he had received from 
the Duke had humiliated him, but the sweet 
voice of Rosalind rung in his ears, and quickened 
all the beating of his pulses, While he stood ir- 
resolute, an old servant, ndmed Adam, who had 
been in his father’s service three-score years, came 
to speak with him. With many tears, the old 
man told him that his brother Oliver was plot- 
ting against his life, and urged him to fly from 
his malice. Then the old man placed in his 
young master’s hands his wages, the hoarded sav- 
ings of many years, and begged that he might 
follow him into any exile. 

Orlando resolved instantly to seek the forest of 
Arden, where he had heard that the Duke still 
kept some kind of state, and to join the band 
of exiles. So he departed, with the faithful 
Adam, on the journey. 

When Celia and Rosalind met Duke Freder- 
ick after the wrestling-match, they found him in 
vexed humor. He had been reminded of his 
baseness by the name of Sir Rowland de Bois, 
and the sight of Rosalind always kept in mind 
his banished brother. Besides, he noted how her 
superior beauty won all eyes, while his daughter 
and heiress moved with her like a humble satel- 
lite. At this moment his anger broke out. Ac- 
cusing Rosalind, with brutal rage, of treasonable 
intents, he ordered her to depart from the court, 
bade her be forever exiled, like her father, and 
forbade Celia longer to harbor her. Then he 
swept away in a terrible fury, without glancing 
back at the half-frightened, half-stupefied maidens. 

But when Rosalind declared that she would 
seek out her father’s dwelling - place, Celia in- 
stantly protested she would not let her go alone, 
but would go with her'to the world’s end. And 
when Rosalind had faintly combated with this 
resolve, and did not overcome it, the two girls 
made their plot, which was a clever one, and 
prompted by Rosalind’s wit. They resolved that 
Celia should dress as a shepherdess, — one who 
was not poor in lands or flocks,— and because 
the name had reference to her state, she should 
be called Aliena; while Rosalind, who was more 
than common tall, and had, when her spirits were 
not crushed by sadness, a saucy air and ready 
tongue, should be her brother Ganymede, dressed 
in a boy’s guise. They arranged to carry away 
all the gold they could secrete, and all their jew- 
els. Then taking with them, half for protection 
and half for company, the court jester, Touch- 
stone, they set out at night, very privately, on 
their journey to the forest of Arden. 


They were not long in reaching the edge of 
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the forest ; and buying a cottage there, together 
with some land and flocks of sheep, they lived as 
brother and sister to all who knew them. They 
dared no: yet disclose themselves to the Duke, 
fearing lest their disguise might become known 
to others, and they resolved to wait for a favor- 
able time to make themselves known to him. 
But often in the forest aisles Rosalind got a 
glimpse of her noble father, and seeing him, 
longed to throw herself into his arms, or at his 
feet, to crave his blessing. 

Before the coming thither of the disguised 
maidens, the young Orlando, with his old servi- 
tor, had joined the train of the Duke, and now 
lived as one of them, in Arden. And in this 
forest-life, so in harmony with the sweet thoughts 
that run to music in the brain of youth, Orlando 
had grown to cherish the remembrance of the 
sparkling eyes that had shone on him, and the 
tender voice that had praised him, when the chain 
which he wore was first placed about his neck. 
And from dwelling constantly on them, he found 
he could not get those thoughts out of his head ; 
and so, perhaps, to be rid of them, he put them 
on paper in rhyming lines, which he called poetry. 
In plain words, he began to be so much in love 
with Rosalind that he carved her name on the 
trees of the forest, and writing all sorts of son- 
nets and odes to her beauty, let the sheets on 
which they were written fly all about the wood, 
as if to tease the wood-nymphs and the Dryads 
with the knowledge that there was one more 
lovely than they. After a while Celia came 
upon this moon - struck lover, stretched at his 
length along the ground under a tree, talking 
to himself of the lady of his thoughts. She 
picked up, not far distant, one of the sonnets 
he had written on the same subject. This she 
took to her cousin, who looked a pretty beardless 
boy in her disguise of Ganymede, and bade her 
read it. Then it turned out that Rosalind was 
not a whit more sensible than Orlando, except 
that, being a woman, she could dissemble better, 
but loved the handsome youth after the same 
fashion that he loved her. What should she do 
next but set out in the forest to meet Orlando, 
still in her disguise, and having met him, engaged 
him in a talk, in which she played the saucy 
stripling to perfection. She accused him of being 
in love, and he confessed it. On which she prom- 
ised to cure him of so ridiculous a complaint. 
Orlando, all the while believing her a shepherd 
youth, but in spite of himself drawn to her by 
an interest which was, very likely, a subtle in- 
stinct of recognition, asked her how she would 
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eure love. Then she told him he might woo her 
as if she were indeed his Rosalind, and she, af- 
fecting all the caprices and humors of a girl, 
would so disgust him with the sex, that he would 
never wish to see a woman again. Thus be- 
gan a friendship, and constant meetings between 
them, in which Orlando sighed the more for his 
true Rosalind, and the masquerading maiden grew 
more and more deep in love. 

When Duke Frederick discovered that his 
daughter had fled with Rosalind, his rage was 
dreadful to behold. And happening at the same 
time to hear that Orlando was also missing, he 
affected to believe that the maidens had shared his 
flight, and so sent for Oliver, to hear what he 
knew of them. 

The Duke was so far past reason, that Oliver 
could not convince him that he was no friend to 
his brother Orlando, and no confidant of his in- 
tentions. Frederick would hear nothing, but ac- 
cusing Orlando, and all the name of De Bois, of 
treason, bade Oliver instantly go seek his missing 
brother, aud bring him back, or he also should be 
banished, and all his estates confiscated. So Oli- 
ver, stripped of lands and money, was pushed out 
to seek the brother whom he had loved so little, 
and doomed to be beggared till he had found him. 

One sunny afternoon Celia and Rcsalind awaited 
the coming of Orlando, at one of the cool green 
trysting-places in the forest, where they were wont 
to meet. Already the sun had begun to go down, 
anil he was not come, when looking up, they es- 
pied some one else approaching them. This was 
a man evidently worn and disheveled by a long 
and tedious journey. His clothes were dusty 
and ragged, his beard and hair uncut, and his 
eyes swollen like one who lacked sleep. Still, in 
his bearing and voice, he bore some marks of 
nobleness which the two maidens could not fail 
to distinguish. He asked them if they were not 
the shepherds, Ganymede and Aliena ; and when 
they answered him, he told them this story : — 

He was the cruel Oliver whom Orlando had 
described to them, and, driven forth by Duke 
Frederick to seek his brother, he had come at 
last to the forest of Arden. Worn out with fa- 
tigue, he lay down to sleep under the shade of a 
tree, and so Orlando came upon him, as he lay 
stretched in slumber. At that very moment a 
snake, ugly and venomous, had coiled about the 
sleeper’s neck, ready to strike him with deadly 
fangs. In the thicket close behind him lurked a 
lioness, her eyes fixed on the sleeping man, wait- 
ing for some movement to prove he was living, 
before she seized him as her prey. 
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All this Orlando saw, and for a moment the 
temptation assailed him to leave this brother, his 
enem and tormentor, to his fate. But a nobler 
feeling triumphed; and while the snake, fright- 
ened at the lioness, uncoiled and sped into the 
bushes, Orlando attacked the beast and slew her. 
Then falling on the neck of his awakened broth- 
er, who saw the generous deed, they wept in 
brotherly affection and mutual forgiveness. 

All this Oliver told with an eloquence which 
moved the sympathetic Celia to tears; and then 
drawing forth a bloody handkerchief which Or. 
lando had sent in token of a slight wound the 
lioness had given him, which would prevent his 
keeping tryst that day, he gave it to Ganymede. 
To his wonder, the seeming boy fainted like a 
weak girl at sight of it; but recovering soon, 
and being assured Orlando was safe, she begged 
Oliver tell him how well she had feigned to be 
the real Rosalind. 

Now, events began so to entangle themselves, 
that Rosalind was fain to disclose her sex. Be- 
side her love for Orlando, which made her wish 
to be known, and her affection for her father, 
which made her desire his approval, a scornful 
young shepherdess, named Pheebe, had fallen in 
love with her, in her disguise of Ganymede. 
Now this same handsome Phoebe was sought 
after by a love-lorn swain, Silvius, whom she 
scorned with as much ardor as she professed to 
love Ganymede. Most strange of all, the som- 
bre Oliver had fallen captive to the dark eyes of 
Celia, and wished to marry her. So that Rosa- 
lind began to think it time to clear up all myste- 
ries, and have the happy wedding-days fixed. 

Thus the whole party met before the Duke, 
who had heard of the strange pranks Cupid was 
playing in his dominions. From most of them 
Ganymede exacted a promise. From the Duke, 
if his daughter should appear, that he would give 
her in marriage to Orlando; from Orlando, that 
he would marry his Rosalind if she appeared ; 
from Phoebe, that she should accept Silvius for 
her husband, if she found herself not of a mind 
to marry Ganymede. To which they ali agreed. 

Then retiring for a little, she came in again in 
her dress of Rosalind, her lovely face stained 
with blushes, her eyes full of glad tears, and, 
throwing herself inte her father’s arms, she asked 
his blessing. The joyous Duke folded her again 
and again to his breast, and then gave her to the 
proud Orlando. So there was a triple wedding. 
For when Orlando married Rosalind, Oliver was 
joined to Celia ; and ithe discomfited Phoebe, find- 
ing that Ganymede was one of her own sex, 
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made Silvius happy with her hand. And to make 
this wedding-feast most perfect, at the height of 
the joy Jacques de Bois came in bringin& great 
news: how Duke Frederick had sallied out 
with some followers, to make war on the out- 
lawed Duke and his train, but that, meeting with 
a hermit of great piety, he had strangely been 
converted, and offered in penitence to restore to 
the elder Duke all his rights. 
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So the true Duke got his crown again, and 
Orlando and Rosalind were his heirs; while 
Celia and Oliver lived happily on their great 
estates. 

Nor did Orlando forget his noble servant, old 
Adam, but took care of him till his death. As 
for old Jacques, the grumbler, he vowed he would 
go with Duke Frederick and be converted too; 
and let us hope that really happened to him. 





AN OLD STORY 
BY ANNA 


Far from the town, in humble cot, 
Resided once a widowed dame : 

Two lovely daughters blest her lot, 
Blanche and Vermilion known by name. 


The richest rose could not compare 
With sweet Vermilion’s lips of red, 
And Blanche was delicate and fair, 
And flaxen ringlets crowned her head. 


As at her wheel, one summer day, 
The widow sat beside her door, 
Came slowly tottering on the way, 
A woman, feeble, old, and poor. 


“ Good-morrow, Dame,” the widow said : 

“You must have journeyed many a mile, — 
I know it by your weary tread ; 

Come, take my chair, and rest awhile. 


“ Come forth, my daughters both,” she cried ; 
“ Give welcome to this aged dame.” 

With look reluctant, Blanche complied, 
But kind Vermilion readier came. 


“ With simplest food our board we spread : 
Oat-cakes, and honey from the hive ; 

But sit,” the courteous widow said, 
“True welcome we can always give. 


“ Go to your plum-tree in the field, 

My Blanche, and bring the fruit with haste ; 
Although the boughs hang scantly full, 

The plums are ripe, and sweet to taste.” 


With haughty step fair Blanche obeyed ; 
* Slowly, with angry blush she went : 
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And “ Who may this be,” murmuring said, 
“ That I to serve her should be sent ? ” 


As then Vermilion bent to hear, 
The careful mother spoke aside : 

“ Your grapes are not yet ripe, my dear, 
But have you nothing nice beside ?” 


“ My bantam hen! I hear her now!” 
Vermilion answered ; “ wait, I beg ; 
I'll run directly to the mow, 
And fetch the dame a new-laid egg.” 
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She soon returned, and Blanche came too ; 
But now they saw, with wondering eyes, 
The old dame vanishing from view, 
And in her place a Fairy rise! 


Mild was the Fairy’s speech and air : 

“ Widow, my thanks,” she smiling said ; 
“I will repay thy daughters fair, 

The courtesies by each displayed. 
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“The beauteous Blanche a Queen shall be, 
For Blanche would choose a royal life ; 
Vermilion’s calmer destiny 
Must be to live a farmer’s wife !” 


Thus speaking, as she waved her arm, 
The cottage vanished from their view, 

And, in its place, a well-stocked farm 
Uprose, convenient, neat, and new. 


With glad surprise they enter in, 
Admiring — wondering as they g 

The pans and pails of shining tin, 
The linen, white as drifted snow! 


— 


The poultry-yard was gayly stocked ; 


Sleek oxen and fine cows were seen ; 
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Blue-winged and. white-winged pigeons flocked, 


And young lambs sported on the green. 


Near by, in choicest order spread, 
The vegetable garden lay ; 

And here, of flowers a fragrant bed, 
And fields of corn, and stacks of hay. 


Obedient to the Fairy’s spell, 

With smiles and blushes, Blanche complied. 
Shor? time was given to say farewell, — 

The King was waiting for his bride ! 


Quick to Vermilion whispered she, 
“ You need not be a farmer’s wife ; 
But come to court and live with me, 
A prouder and a happier life.” 


“Not so, dear Blanche,” Vermilion said ; 
“ Such high condition suits me not: 
My humble choice has long been made, — 

A freer, though a lowlier lot.” 


So went the destined Queen away : 
The King rode gayly by her side, 
And all the courtiers vowed that day, 

"They never saw so fair a bride. 


Each morn now brought some new delight, 
And Blanche her hours in pleasures spent: 
Banquets and balls by day and night, 
While flattering courtiers round her bent. 


But time, at length, great changes wrought : 
No more her crown with pride she wore ; 


"Fa Vainly the King’s pleased smile she sought, 
' And flattering courtiers bowed no more. 


No longer, now, with joy she decked 
Her lovely form in jeweled sheen ; 


Ait ed Her ladies rendered small respect, 
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With ripening fruit the orchards hnng, 
O’ershadowing plats of clover grass ; 
Birds sweetly sang the groves among, 


And bright bees hummed in hives of glass. 


But thus, while all admiring stood, 
Sounded the huntsman’s bugle blast, 
And, issuing from the neighboring wood, 

The King, with all his train, rode past. 


As Blanche stood gazing from the door, 
The King exclaimed, “1 have not seen 
So beautiful a maid before ; 
She must with me and be my Queen.” 


And winked and whispered, “ Country 
Queen !” 


“ Why for a bride did I not seek 
"Mong lofty ladies, nobly born?” 
Thus oft the King was heard to speak, 
Regarding Blanche with looks of scorn. 


Long time she wept in grief and shame ; 
Till, wiser grown, she meekly sighed, 
“ Myself alone for this I blame, — 
My selfish vanity and pride.” 


Uprising, then, with stronger heart, 

She sought the King: “ My Lord, I come 
For your permission to depart, 

And seek again my own dear home.” 


The King, well pleased, gave free consent : 
So, like a bird who flies from harm, 

Swift through the palace gates she went, 
And reached, ere night, Vermilion’s farm. 
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Poor Blanche! ”T was mingled joy and pain 
That humble, happy home to see ; 
Where danced, beneath the trees, a train 
Of lads and lasses gay and free. 


“ Ah, simple life so long unknown !” 
The Queen exclaimed, with tearful eyes, 
“Why was I doomed to wear a crown, 
That all such happiness denies ?” 


As from her lips these accents came, 

The Fairy’s form appeared! She said, — 
“ To lesson, not reward, fair dame, 

A crown was given to deck thy head. 


“ But now, that discipline shall end ; 
Already reigns another Queen : 

Soon will the King his order send, 
That you at court no more be seen.” 


The Fairy vanished as she spoke. 
The royal message shortly came ; 
And now, as from a dream awoke, 
Blanche finds herself a country dame. 


Vermilion, joyful to perceive 
The loved and long-lost sister’s face, 
With sweetness hastened to receive, 
And clasp her in the warm embrace. 


So plump had gay Vermilion grown, 
It proved she led a happy life ; 

Nor had she passed that life alone, 
But lived an honest “ farmer’s wife.” 


Of money they had scanty store, 
But fruits and grain their acres yield ; 
Vermilion wove the cloth they wore, 
The while her husband tilled the field. 


The creamy milk their cows supplied, 
Her skill to cheese and butter turned ; 
And daintier food was seldom tried, 


Henceforth, employed in tasks of ease, 
The steaming milk in pans to pour, 
Or skim the cream, or turn the cheese, 


So sweet the bread by labor earned. Lives happy Blanche, a Queen no more. 
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The river, or, as they call it in Vermont, “the 
creek,” bent like an ox-bow through the wide 
I owep my River-Garden to an equinoctial meadows near our home, before being torn into 
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Sutherland's Falls. It seemed a perfectly quiet 
and well-behaved stream, flowing along with a 
deep, still current among fringes of alder and 
willow ; but my mother dreaded and feared it, 
and took good care to keep me away from its 
dangerous neighborhood. Partly because it was 
forbidden me, and partly because our woods grew 
quite down to the brink, making such depth of 
soil and shade as ferns love best, it came to be a 
kind of tropic fairy-land to my childish imagina- 
tion. Perhaps the water spirits of the cataract 
below came up to hide and rest in these forests of 
ostrich fern, which spread their palm-like plumes 
higher than my head; it was such a place as 
Paul and -Virginia would have chosen to live in ! 
Even in winter, when John was chopping down 
there, I used to wonder why he never tried drop- 
ping the “axe he valued as a brother,” into the 
stream, “ just to see what would come of it.” 

There grew the white-oak, which was my fa- 
ther’s pride, his “ royal tree,” though he was very 
careful of all the timber in the valleys. “Trees,” 
he said, “ were the mothers of rivers.” 

During a freshet, the creek had once been 
choked up just opposite this big tree, and, in try- 
ing to make a new channel, had eaten a hole into 
our bank, forming a pretty little cove or bay over 
which the monstrous oak hung like a leafy roof. 

In summer, the cattle would stand for hours 
under its cool shade; and in autumn, when the 
great beams and rafters were hung with scarlet 
creeper and wild grape, my father called it “ the 
Cathedral.” 

The storm which made this little cove into a 
water-garden for me, was a fearful one. It began 
in a cold sleety rain, and the wind blew for sev- 
eral hours with great violence. As we sat around 
the cheerful wood-fire and listened to its moaning, 
mother read a prayer for those “who go down to 
the sea in ships.” I thought, when the morning 
rose clear and bright, that the sun had never 
looked so pleasant before. We were enjoying 
our cakes and coffee, and talking about the storm, 
when John’s head appeared at the door of the 
breakfast-room : “ Tree--menjus gale last night, 
doctor! . Old white-oak went clean overboard,” 
said John. 

“Ts that all?” said father, in the tone of a man 
who has little left to lose. 

“ Hen-house ruf got a little hist; stands kind 
0’ awry,” continued John. 

“ Any thing more ?” asked father. 

“ Not’s fer as heerd from,” replied John, disap- 
pearing again. 

Father finished his breakfast in silence, and 
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took up his hat to go out. Noticing my wishful 
face, he said, “Get your thick shoes, and come 
along.” When I overtook him he was saying 
some verses to himself about “a perfect tree” 
and a “green century.” 1 don’t remember it all 
now, for he sent me back to tell John to come 
down with the axe. “ Kind o’ curus,” said that 
worthy, as we took our way to the water side, 
“how much yer pa sot by that are tree. One 
gineration digs em up, root n’ branch, and the 
next sticks ’em in agin!” 

We found father standing by the wreck, admir- 
ing its grand proportions. Wind and water, had 
together proved too much for heart of oak, even, 
and it had fallen quite across the entrance of the 
cove, inclosing one side of it with the giant bole, 
and the other with a mass, of roots and earth 
which, lifted high in air, formed an almost per- 
pendicular wall. Father climbed upon the trunk 
and commenced measuring its length with his 
feet, stopping up among the sixties, and saying to 
John, — “I shall let it lie here and guard the 
bank, and by and by we will roll some large 
stones in, and make a breakwater.” 

“ Wall,” said John, “’t ain’t none o’ my funeral. 
But my opinion is that this ere place will be a 
nasty slew hole in a little while, full of cat-tails 
and lily pads!” 

John little knew what a vision he had painted 
to other eyes than his own. Of all fair things in 
nature, I most coveted the sweet white lilies 
which grew so far from my home, that I had 
never had enough of them. And the cat-tails, 
which lifted their brown heads defiantly out of 
places inaccessible to girls,— my heart had a 
place for them also. 

“ Father,” said I, “would pond-lilies grow in 
here ?” 

“T suppose they would,” he answered, “ if they 
were planted.” 

“ But could we plant them? 
the seeds ?” 

“ Not very well,” said father; “we could more 
easily get the roots.” 

“Plenty of yaller ones,” observed John, “ in 
Davis’s ditch !” 

“T don’t want them,” I answered impatiently. 
“ But I do wish we could have some white ones ! 
I had rather have those than any thing in the 
world !” 

My father smiled, but said nothing more, and 
after showing John how to trim off the top and 
branches, and where he was to put them to resist 
the wear of the river current, we went back to 
the house. I at once looked over all the books 
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to find directions for raising lilies. I read ac- 
counts of the culture of the Victoria Regia in the 
_ greenhouses, but my lily wisdom brought me no 
nearer the object of my desires. Father planted 
the largest white willow he could find just where 
the oak had stood, and I stuck a great many 
whips of red osier into the soft mud on the mar- 
gin of the “slew hole,” as John persisted in call- 
ing the cove. 

June came at last, and brought with it an old 
college friend of my father, to seek health and 
recreation among the mountains; and to my 
great joy I found that he liked trout-fishing, straw- 
berrying, and flower-hunting, quite as well as I 
did. The Fourth of July was near at hand, and 
I wag very curious to know where he and my 
father intended to spend it. A great yellow poster 
had been placed on our fence, describing the glo- 
ries of a coming celebration at R » and I 
secretly hoped they would go there, and take me 
with them. 

“Tom,” said father to his friend, one day at 
dinner, “ suppose we go over to Lake Dunmore 
on the Fourth, and have a day of fishing.” 

“ Just the thing,” exclaimed Mr. Tom. 
ten miles between me and a fire-cracker !” 

My spirits fell at this. John had told me so 
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much about the celebration; he was going, and 
all our neighbors, and nobody seemed to care 
whether I had a good time or not. 

Something rose up in my throat, so I left the 
table and ran out to the barn, where, if I cried, 


no one would see me. But there sat John, whis- 
tling while he fastened some iron hooks to a long 
stout pole. 

“What ’s the mar-ter?” said John, noticing 
my swimming eyes. 

“They ’re all going off on the Fourth, but 
me,” said I, nearly breaking down. 

“ Gess not,” said John. “Gess yer mar ain't 
goin’; she’s got more sense.” 

“Oh,” said I, “mother never wants to go to 
such places. J would n’t mind if I could go to 
the Lake, but they — never — said — a— word 
— about — it,” and the tears came again. John 
seemed a little softened. 

“ Now you jess wipe up,” said he. 
‘em to let you go with Susan and me.” 

“Oh dear!” said I; “1’m afraid they won't. 
And besides, I never went to the Lake, and the 
pond-lilies come from there, and ” — 
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“ That ’s what they ’re goin’ arter,” said John. 

“ Why ! did father tell you?” I asked, eagerly, 
forgetting to cry any more. 

* These ere hooks,” said John, “is to tear ’em 
up by the roots, and that are cask ’s to pack ’em 
in.” 

“ Oh dear!” said I, “it’s too bad if he don’t 
take me! May be, though, he’s going some- 
where else.” 

“No,” said John, making a grimace to hide his 
amusement, “he put the little seat into the green 
wagon. Beats all, what’n Injun you be! J 
would n’t want a gal fer to be tearin’ round the 
lots and woods all the time.” 

I said nothing, for 1 knew more persons than 
John found fault with the manner of my bringing 
up. The little seat was proof of my father’s 
good intentions; the lily roots must be for the 
cove, but I kept wondering why he was making 
preparations at that time, for there was still an- 
other long July day before the Fourth. I kept 
my eyes busy, but thought it best to ask no ques- 
tions. John was not around the house the next 
day ; Ann, our girl, told me he was as “ cross as 
a bear” because father had sent him to do some 
work at the “slew hole.” Mother was very busy 
cooking all the forenoon; but after dinner, she 
said, “ Bring me your gingham dress and your 
shaker ; I want to put a clean cape on it.” I was 
unlucky with my dresses: they would get three- 
cornered holes in them; and, to tell the truth, I 
think all my childhood was a “sowing of tares” 
for that dear mother. Fortunately, my green 
gingham passed inspection; and while she fas- 
tened the cape to my shaker, mother told me 
that father had decided to go to the Lake that 
very evening, and sleep in the hotel, in order to 
have more time for fishing, and collecting plants, 
on the following day. 

“OQ mother!” I said, “how splendid that 
will be! But why didn’t you let me know it 
before ?” 

“ Because, until to-day your father was not 
certain that he could have a boat on the Fourth, 
and he did not wish you to be disappointed,” re- 
plied my mother. 

Then I saw how lovingly it had all been 
planned ; and when father came, and our pro- 
vision-basket was packed, and our various imple- 
ments disposed of in the green wagon, I was the 
happiest girl alive. 


[To be concluded.] 
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Ir has often been observed that a child of 
great parts proves in the end to be a man of 
only ordinary capacity, and it has become com- 
mon to look with distrust upon precocious chil- 
dren, as likely to disappoint their guardians and 
friends, either by not growing up at all, or by 
leaving behind with their youth all that made 
them remarkable. But Mozart the musician 
was plainly an exception to these examples; for 
he uot only had a wonderful genius in music 
when a_ mere 
child, so that he 


old her father began to teach her music upon the 
clavier, an instrument of which the piano-forte 
of the present day is an improved form. She 
learned very rapidly, and showed a remarkable 
genius for reading and executing music. But 
while she was taking her lessons, there appeared 
a greater, in her little brother Wolfgang, then 
not more than three years old, who stood by her, 
and would himself strike the keys, but never, like 
most children, in sport, striking at hap-hazard, and 

only pounding to 





bore comparison 
with masters in 
the art, but his 
genius never for- 
sook him, expand- 
ing with his years, 
until he stood the 
most eminent of 
musical artists of 
his time, and only 
to be mentioned 
now in company 
with the truly 
great men whose 
works give us the 
law in musical 
matters. 

His father, 
Teopold Mozart, 
was a musician 
who stood high in 
the employ of the 
Archbishop of 
Salzburg, a town 
lying between 
Munich and Vien- 
na. He was an 
educated man, but 
being forced to 





bring some sound 
vut; for he was 
pained by dis- 
cords, and would 
only strike har- 
moniously. In- 
deed, scarcely had 
he begun to ex- 
press himself like 
other _ intelligent 
children, by words 
and meaning ac- 
tions, before he 
showed that he 
had mach music 
in him that would 
come out. He 
would catch 
quickly what was 
played to him, and 
play it correctly 
himself ; he would 
even invent little 
pieces, which he 
played; and. his 
very sports were 
set to music, for 
when he was play- 
ing with his favor- 
ite, a trumpeter in 
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gain a livelihood 
through the prac- 
tice of music, he became, like most of that profes- 
sion in those days, dependent upon the favor of 
some person of distinction, either in church or 
state. Accordingly, he was in the service of the 
Archbishop, and occupied the position of Hof-Ka- 
pellmeister, conductor of the court music. He 
had two children, Wolfgang, and Maria Anna, or 
Nannerl as she was called, who was four or five 
years older. When Nannerl was seven years 


his father’s band, 
he would _ insist 
that the playthings should be carried from one 
room to another to the sound of music. He 
was an affectionate little fellow, full of tender- 
ness, and eager to be loved; so that he would 
jump up from his ‘sports and run to those about 
him, asking if they really loved him; if they 
laughed and teased him by saying No, his eyes 
would fill with tears. 

There was one other study besides music which 
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took hold of him, and that was arithmetic. The 
floors, and walls, and chairs, and tables were cov- 
ered with figures which the impulsive little scholar 
was using; and this is not be wondered at, for 
though music seems to us often such a matter 
of feeling, yet we know that the science of music 
is very exact, and has much to do with numbers, 
as any one may see who notices such expressions 
as thirds, consecutive fifths, and the ‘like. 

As little Wolfgang grew, his father and all 
looked on in wonder. It seemed as if they could 
teach him nothing, for whatever they toll him of 
music, that he seemed to know already. Never- 
theless the boy studied hard, practicing and com- 
posing, and led a happy life between his clavier, 
his figures, and his childish plays ; they all seemed 
to be the same thing. When he was seated at 
the instrument he was like one in sport, and when 
he was busy with his games he was like one in 
earnest, so natural and fresh was his life. At 
length, when he was six years old and Nannerl 
eleven, his father, who had for many months given 
up teaching music to others that he might edu- 
cate his children, determined to take a journey 
with them, and show the world how wonderful 
they were, especially his littlhe Wolfgang. At 
that time a musician, if he would prosper, must 
attach himself to some prince, or other person of 
distinction; and if he was dissatisfied with his 
place, he must travel and seek some other patron. 
Mozart, the father, was not contented at Salzburg, 
and he wished to try his fortunes elsewhere ; he 
wished also by travel to teach the children many 
things, and to bring them to the knowledge of 
such persons as would be likely to notice and 
help them. They took short journeys first, to 
Munich and Vienna, and encouraged by the great 
attention which they received, they set out on a 
tour which occupied them three years, during 
which they visited Paris and London, and trav- 
elled through Germany, Holland, France, and 
Switzerland, the father all the while carefully ed- 
ucating his children. On this tour the children 
performed wherever there was a court, — Wolf- 
gang playing the clavier, the organ, and the vio- 
lin ; singing, playing, and composing extempore ; 
and indeed, doing at eight or nine years, ali the 
various things which are done by educated musi- 
cians, 

Every body was astonished at the child, and 
every one loved him; for little Wolfgang, while 
playing the most difficult music, was only doing 
what it was easy and natural for him to do, 
and he would go right from his music to his 
sports as if they were both alike to him. When 
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he was in England, he was playing before a gen- 
tleman who tells how “ While playing to me, a 
favorite cat came in, on which he left his harpsi- 
chord, nor could we bring him back for a consid- 
erable time. He would also run about the room 
with a stick between his legs by way of horse.” 
Wherever they went they were treated with at- 
tention, and presents were given them, after the 
fashion of the day, not only in money, but in the 
shape of snuff-boxes, watches, and elegant clothes. 

When they were once more in Salzburg, the 
troubles which always gather about reputation, 
began to arise. “The Archbishop, who was wont to 
think of the musicians as his servants, was annoyed 
that they should be receiving honor and renown 
of which he had small share, and resolved that 
they should be still more dependent upon him; 
and the other musicians began to be filled with a 
mean jealousy of this wonderful boy, and they 
did all they could to make him seem less remark- 
able. They kept out of his way and refused to 
hear him play, in order that, when they were 
asked about him, they might say, “Oh, we have 
never heard him; we do not wish to encourage a 
mountebank,” knowing very well that they could 
not thus speak of him after hearing him; but 
the father laid a trap for one of them. “TI had 
persuaded some one, quietly,” he says, “to give 
us intelligence when he would be present, and our 
friend was to bring this person an extraordinary 
difficult concerto, which could be placed before 
little Wolfgang. We came together, and he had 
the opportunity of hearing his concerto played by 
Wolfgang, as if he knew it by heart. The as- 
tonishment of this composer and clavier-player, 
and the expressions of admiration he used, con- 
firmed all that I have stated above. He ended 
by saying, ‘I can say no less, as an honest man, 
than that this boy is the greatest man in the 
world ; it could not have been believed.’ ” 

Still Mozart kept on studying and composing, 
growing more admirable as a musician every day, 
and keeping, too, just as boyish and full of life 
and merriment. He did not mind these things as 
his father did, who now began to lay plans for 
Wolfgang, that he might be freed from the neces- 
sity of living always at Salzburg. The two took 
a journey to Italy, and Wolfgang, who was now 
nearly fifteen years old, gave himself up to the 
life about him; he wrote music, he heard music, 
he visited friends who covered him with favors, 
and in the midst of all he was constantly writing 
letters home, full of fun and merry wisdom. At 
Milan his first opera, “ Mithridates,” was _per- 
formed, and brought the most triumphant applause. 
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It was church music, however, which at that time 
he wrote best and most freely. 

For ten years now, Mozart continued to live in 
Salzburg, and to make journeys thence, with shift- 
ing fortune, but always pouring out his wonderful 
music, and suffering no trials or vexations to drive 
him from freely using the gift which God had be- 
stowed upon him. But at twenty-five he was called 
to Munich to compose an opera, and to this he 
gave himself heart and soul. It was “ Idomeneus, 
King of Crete,” and Mozart, in the strength of 
his young manhood, produced in this opera 
something new ; for though other operas had been 
written before it, this, written in a few weeks, is 
the “basis of all the music of our day.” It 
brought him frieuds, and filled the young com- 
poser with high hope of a future career, un- 
checked by the petty tyranny of the Archbishop 
of Salzburg. “I should rejoice,” he writes to his 
futher at this time, “ were I to be told that my 
services were no longer required; for with the 
great patronage that 1 have here, both my present 
and future circumstances would be secure, death 
excepted, which no one can guard against, though 
no great misfortune to a single man. But any 
thing in the world to please you. It would be 
less trying to me if I could only occasionally es- 
cape from time to time, just to draw my breath. 
You know how difficult it was to get away on 
this occasion; and without some very urgent 
cause, there would not be the faintest hope of 
such a thing. It is enough to make one weep to 
think of it, so I say no more.” 

His father and Nannerl visited Munich to hear 
the opera. In the midst of festivities came a 
command from the Archbishop for Mozart to ac- 
company his household to Vienna, for the prelate 
wished to appear in great pomp in the Imperial 
city. Mozart obeyed the summons, and thence- 
forth his life was led there, for he never returned 
to Salzburg to live. It gives an idea of the de- 
pendent life which a musician led, though he 
were a man of divine genius, when we read in 
one of Mozart’s letters, written just after reaching 
Vienna: “ Our party consists of the two valets, 
the comptroller, Herr Zetti, the confectioner, the 
two cooks, Cecarelli, Brunetti, and my insignificant 
self. N. B.— The two valets sit at the head of 
the table. I have, at all events, the honor to be 
placed above the cooks; I almost believe I am 
back in Salzburg! At table all kinds of coarse, 
silly joking go on; but no one jokes with me, for 
I never say a word, or, if I am obliged to speak, 
I do so with the utmost gravity, and when I have 


dined I go away.” To be reckoned by the Arch- 


bishop as a fit companion for his valets and cooks ! 
But Mozart shows in his words that though he 
sat at table with them he would not make him- 
self their comrade. It was evident that the 
Archbishop consulted only his own vanity, and 
Mozart very shortly determined to cut loose from 
the service. To do this was hard, for it was also 
to disobey his father, who trembled before the 
Archbishop’s power. Mozart had ever been a boy 
in his filial obedience, and now when he took this 
step contrary to his father’s wishes, but impelled 
by the keenest sense of honor and self-respect, he 
grew, as we think, suddenly a man. He seemed 
to his friends to be plunging into ruin, but in real- 
ity he was now just entering upon his great 
career. He married shortly after, and threw him- 
self for support on teaching and composition. 

Now succeeded ten years of busy life. All 
varieties of musical compositions came thick and 
fast from his pen. ‘The most dramatic of musical 
romances, — “ Don Giovanni,” that fanciful and 
sweet play, “ The Magic Flute,” and his sympho- 
nies that flow like changing streams through woods 
and sunlit fields, — were products of this period. 
His life was brimming with music and social 
pleasure. Care and anxiety indeed came upon 
him; with manhood he left off some of his youth- 
ful exuberance of spirit, and until the end he 
seemed always at odds with riches, never free 
from petty embarrassment, but more than once 
there is an April scene of sun and rain chas- 
ing one another in his familiar letters. Listen 
to him as he adds a postscript to a letter to his 
absent wife: “ While writing the last page, many 
a tear has fallen on it. But now let us be merry. 
Look! Swarms of kisses are flying about — 
quick ! catch some! I have caught three, and 
delicious they are. Adieu, my dearest, 
sweetest wife! Be careful of your health, and do 
not go into the town on foot. Write to me how 
you like your new quarters. Adieu! I send 
you a million kisses!” And again in another 
postscript, “ Kiss Sophie from me. To Silsmag 
(his little boy) I send two good fillips on the 
nose, and a hearty pull at his hair. A thousand 
compliments to Stoll. Adieu! ‘The hour strikes! 
Farewell! We shall meet again !’” 

These words were the last written by him; 
they are quoted from the “ Magic Flute,” on 
which he was then engaged. They intimate what 
was passing in his mind, for the shadow of death 
was creeping over him. Some time before, a tall 
man, clad in sombre gray, had called upon him to 
inquire whether he would undertake to write a 
Requiem, but did not name the person who or- 
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dered it. Mozart accepted the order, and set 
about it eagerly; but before finishing it, was 
forced to visit Prague. Just as he was setting 
out, the mysterious man in gray appeared sudden- 
ly by the carriage to demand the “ Requiem.” 
There was something singular about his manner, 
and that, taken with the subject—a funeral 
piece — took strong hold of Mozart, and he gave 
himself up to the task. We know now that all 
the mystery was due to the wish of a certain 
count to get possession of this “ Requiem,” and 
to pass himself off as the composer. But Mozart 
was conscious of an ebb in his life. Long before 
others would believe it, and before any visible 
sign was seen beyond a weariness under the cares 
and labors imposed upon him, he saw the ap- 
proaching end, and declared that he was writing 
this “ Requiem” for his own funeral. Gradually 
his strength failed, as he worked upon it, and he 
could not leave the house. Then he could not 
leave his bed; but still he labored, hoping to 
complete it as a final account of his life; and so 
he did in every material point. “ In it,” says his 
biographer, “ he expressed, in never-dying power- 
ful tones, his consciousness of guilt, and of recon- 
ciliation with Heaven. In the innermost depths 
of his heart he was conscious of his human frailty, 
and expressed the deep penitence of his heart in 
chords such as no mortal ear had ever yet heard. 
It was also a great consolation to him to remem- 
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ber that the Lord, to whom he had drawn near 
in humble and childlike faith, had suffered and 
died for him, and would look on him in love 
and compassion. The day before his death, he 
desired the score to be brought to him in bed (it 
was two o'clock in the afternoon), and sang his 
part; others took the soprano, tenor, and bass. 
They had got through the various parts, to the 
first bars of the Lacrimosa, when Mozart sud- 
denly burst into tears, and laid aside the score. 
The delicate organs of his bodily frame were al- 
ready fast decaying, so that even his cherished 
canary was obliged to be taken out of the room, 
because the invalid could no longer bear its sing- 
ing.” 

His wife’s sister has written of his dying days: 
“ The last movement of his life was an endeavor 
to indicate where the kettle-druins should be used 
in his ‘Requiem.’ I think I still hear the sound.” 
Another messenger than the tall man in gray had 
come, even Death, and so Mozart was borne away 
in his thirty-sixth year. But his life on earth 
was finished. There remain many letters by him- 
self and others, from which we know something 
of his daily life ; above all, we still hear his mu- 
sic sounding forth. It can never die. He moved 
through the mean things of life like a divine 
being. He obeyed the voice from on high which 
perpetually bade him sing! He was music it- 
self, ever youthful, — full of heavenly harmony. 





THE BADDISH BOY. 


On, the Baddish Boy ! 
Destructive of each toy, 
And driving all the maids to desperation : 
Quarreling and fighting, 
In mischief still delighting ; 
Is there an abomination 
Like the Baddish Boy ? 


His gentle sisters scorning, 
He rises in the morning, 
Intent on fun and mischief all the livelong 
day ; 
He twits them and he teases, 
His parents he displeases, 
To his governors and teachers he will no rever- 
ence pay. 
Oh, the Baddish Boy ! 


The loving sisters, trying, 
By long self-denying, 
To follow out the lessons learnt beside the moth- 
er’s knee, 
Have spent their little all, 
To buy a pretty ball, 
Which timidly they carry to the nursery 
For the Baddish Boy. 


Their golden hair is flowing, 
Their bright red cheeks are glowing, 
The tyrant stands before them to their fear and 
dread ; 
But remembering the preaching, 
They cry with artless teaching, 
“Johuny! here’s a coal of fire to heap upow 
your head.” 
Poor Baddish Boy! 
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A FROG HE WOULD FOR WATER GO. 


Ir was August, and a long-continued drought 
had parched up the earth, and made the air so 
heavy that the animals drooped their heads, and 
even the flies were scarcely able to buzz. The 
trees were brown and dusty, the grass was burnt 
up and crisp, and the flowers hung down their 
heads and looked sickly and wilted. The songs 
of the birds were hushed, and the voice of the 
frogs was no longer to be heard. 

These latter little creatures, used to singing 
their love-songs all night long on the shores of the 
pond, were suffering more than any others from 
the absence of moisture, which is so necessary to 
their health and comfort ; for while domestic ani- 
mals are supplied by their owners with food and 
drink in seasons of dearth, the frogs, who are 
thought to be useless, must do without, and wait 
until it pleases Heaven to send the refreshing rain 
to fill the ponds and streams again. 

All along the shores of the pond they sat, some 
under stones, others in the shade of the bushes, 
looking sadly down at the mud, where the water 
ought to be, and where their children, the tad- 
poles, were living, and they had not strength 


enough even to croak their complaints, but 
gasped for breath, with their mouths open, and 
their eyes sticking out of their heads. 

There was one family that suffered more than 
all the rest. The grandfather, who was over 
thirty years old, and yet had never remembered 
such a severe drought, was quite overcome, and 
they thought he must certainly die. Then some 
cruel boys had skinned the eldest son, and his 
father and mother, and all the family, had to nurse 
him night and day, for his pain was so great that 
they were afraid he never would get over it. 

Now this poor frog happened to have a very 
strong constitution, so that his family had hopes 
that, with care, he might recover, for sometimes 
a new skin grows again on the tortured frog. 
But it was very troublesome to nurse him, be- 


cause, his whole body being raw, it was impossi- 
ble to touch him without giving him great pain. 

At last, things got to be so bad, and it was so 
uncomfortable at home, with so much sickness and 
so little to eat (for they could only now and then 
catch a fly), and nothing to drink, that the second 
son, a frog about five years old, made up his 
mind that he would go in search of water. He 
knew that some miles from where- they lived 
there was a river, for he had heard the swal- 
lows talk of it, when they flew home in the sum- 
mer evenings; and he-thought it would not be 
very difficult to get to it, as he knew which way 
to go, and he could easily tell when moisture was 
in the air. So he swallowed all the flies and 
insects he could find, and very few they were, 
and took leave of his father and mother, who 
were very sorry that he insisted upon leaving 
them; but when he came to say good-by to his 
grandfather, the old frog begged him to give it 
up, telling him that one who had lived so long 
and seen so much knew better than he all the 
dangers that he would meet with from wicked 
boys, and men, and snakes, as well as animals. 
But he would not listen; and, after tenderly 
kissing his sick brother, he set off on his trav- 
els. 

It was early morning when he started, and he 
hopped along quite briskly, although he had eaten 
such a slender breakfast ; but the idea of seeing 
the world, and the hope of finding the river, 
gave him fresh spirit, and he went a long dis- 
tance before he began to feel tired. 

At about nine o’clock, as he came to a little 
wood, where stood a small wooden house, he 
heard a noise of shouting and laughter.. He 
knew it well! It was the voice of boys com- 
ing to school at this very place, playing “ Leap- 
frog” by the way. His heart sank within him ; 
he felt as if his skin were loose and coming off 
by itself, and he looked around for a shelter. He 
happened to be in a clear space, where there was 
not a tree or shrub, or even a little stone, for this 
was the play-ground, where the scholars went 
during their recess, and it was quite a distance 
from the trees, behind which he might conceal 
himself, if he could only get there in time : there 
was no time to be lost, for he heard them coming 
round the corner, and in a minute they would be 
upon him. He made three leaps, and had al- 
most cleared the open ground, when the fore- 
most boy came running to the spot, and no 
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sooner did he set his eyes upon poor Froggy, 
than he called to the others to come quick, 
and then they all, with whoops and shouts, be- 
gan to chase him. 

He had no chance against so many, and al- 
though he gained a tree, they saw him as he 
hopped behind it, and he would surely have 
been caught, had he not fallen into a_ hole, 
which was so covered with dried-up leaves that 
he had not seen it. At first he was quite stunned, 
but after a while he breathed again, and found 
that the hole was large, and extended some way 
under the ground; so he lay quite still until he 
heard the boys troop off to school, and he knew 
that it would be some hours before they would 
be allowed to leave their studies. After taking a 
nap, which refreshed him greatly, he came cau- 
tiously up to the surface of the earth. He found 
the coast quite clear, and hopped away as fast as 
he could, looking behind him to see if some boy 
had not come slyly out of school to chase him 
again, and never slackened his pace until he had 
got quite to the other side of the wood. 

He met with no other adventure that day, but 
arrived safely at a pond that had once been filled 
with water, but was now dry like his own, and 
there he found some frogs, who were sitting just 
as he had left his own relations, not able to croak 
for the dryness of their throats. He stayed with 
them until the morning broke, when he again set 
forth, expecting to reach the river in the course 
of another day. He had not made a very good 
breakfast, for his friends were so badly off for 
food, that they could give him nothing more than 
a few dried flies, and as every body knows that 
frogs will not eat an insect unless it be alive, it 
may be guessed how hard it was for him to swal- 
low such a meal. So he went away hungry and 
sad, and thought to himself, “I wonder if it will 
ever rain again ? ” 

After he had hopped for a long while, he felt 
tired, and stopped to rest by the side of a stone. 
He looked all around him, to see if he could find 
something creeping; but nothing stirred, and he 
had to give up all hope of satisfying his hunger ; 
so he shut his eyes, thinking to sleep it off, when 
he heard, buzz, buzz, about his head, and looking 
up, he saw a great big bee. His tongue was 
doubled up as usual in his mouth, with the end 
down his throat; but, as soon as he got a fair 
chanee, he drew it up and darted it at the bee, 
taking such good aim, that the point, which was 
covered with a sort of glue, stuck fast to the 
great insect and brought it into his mouth. 
“Now,” thought he, as he swallowed it, “ for 
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one day, at least, I have had a hearty break- 
fast!” But soon he changed his mind, for he 
felt a sharp, piercing pain inside, such as he had 


never had before. The bee had stung his stom- 
ach, and he felt it struggling and working to get 
out. His torment was so great, that he rolled 


about in the dirt, and squeezed himself against 
the stone, hoping to kill the brute of a bee, and 
at last he was glad enough to throw it up; and 
when he saw it fly away, he made up his mind 
that he would never eat a bee again, however 
hungry he might feel. 

The worst of the pain was over now, but he 
felt so sore and bruised, that he found it impossi- 
ble to hop, so he squatted on his hind legs, and 
waited till he should feel better. After a little 
while, he had the good fortune to catch a fine 
blue-bottle fly, which so refreshed him, that he 
started again, and found that by going slowly, he 


could travel without much suffering. 


He had come now to. another wood, and he 
thought he scented from afar the moisture of the 
river, which greatly revived his courage. The 
grass looked greener here, and he heard the twit- 
tering of a bird. He also saw some grasshop- 
pers, and ate one or two, and felt so happy that 
it seemed to him as if he should never again 
have any thing to trouble him. But just then 
something came gliding along the grass, and there, 
close to him, was a snake. Its smooth skin shone 
like glass, and jits fierce eyes were fastened on 
him, while its forked tongue darted out of its 
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mouth as if it meant to pierce him through. He 
vould not stir, and while the snake remained per- 
fectly still and looked at him, he felt as if he 
were drawn towards it, and kept going closer and 


closer, all the while unable to look away, till he 
almost touched the dreadful creature; and no 
doubt he would have heen killed in a very few 
moments, if a man had not just then come to the 
spot, and knocked the snake on the head. The 
blow did not kill it, but made it run away, and 
the man was so eager to go after it, that he took 
no notice of our frog, who, nearly frightened to 
death, sat for a long while in the same place, and 
searcely seemed to know whether he was alive or 
dead. At last he began to shake himself, and 
to wake from what seemed like a dream, and, 
finding that he had not been at all hurt, he set 
off again in the path towards the river, which he 
knew now could not be very far off. He met 
with no other accident on the way, except that 
now and then he hid away from boys and 
dogs, who had no idea of even looking at him, 
and, as the sun was setting, he came to the bank 
of a small stream, which seemed to him to be a 
mighty river. The water was not so deep as it 
always is after a long rain storm, and in some 
places the stones at the bottom could plainly be 
seen; but the frog thought it was a most beautiful 
sight, and he crept down the bank and took a 
good long drink, and bathed himself, and felt so 
much refreshed that he began to croak, or, as he 
thought, to sing. 

“ What would they give at home for some of 
this nice water?” thonght he ; “ but I could not 
carry any of it to them if I tried ever so hard ;” 
and he made up his mind to stay here until the 
drought was over, and then to go home again and 
tell the family his adventures. He saw no frogs 
anywhere around. but he saw many fishes of dif- 
ferent kinds and sizes, who treated him with 
scorn, and told him that he had no business there. 
One fish, in particular, was ruder than all the 
rest, and seemed to think, because he was big- 
ger than the others, that he might have things all 
his own way. He bullied the little fishes, who 
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were all so much afraid of him, that they sank 
down to the bottom as soon as he came in sight; 
and he abused the frog in such a way, and tried 
so hard to hurt him and to prevent his even 
drinking any water, that, at last, our little friend 
got very angry, and determined not to put up 
with it any longer. 

So one day he got under a stone just on the 
edge of the shore, close to the water, and watched, 
and when the fish came up, as he often did, for 
air, he hopped upon his back, and putting his 


fingers into his gills, he dug and dug into them, 
holding on all the while by his hind legs. The 
fish wriggled and turned over, sunk down to the 
bottom of the water and rose again, but all in 
vain. There Froggy sat, and never gave up his 
hold, until the fish humbly begged his pardon, and 
promised that he would never do an uncivil thing 
again. He had paid dearly for his. rudeness and 
bad conduct, for his gills were so lame that as 
long as he lived he had a dreadful asthma. His 
punishment made all the rest of the fishes so 
glad, that they were very kind to the frog, and 
from that time he led a very merry life, until a 
rain storm came, which made him think of his 
relations. So, shortly after, he began his jour- 
ney homewerd, and after travelling two days 
without having met with any accident or mis- 
hap, he arrived at the pond in the evening, and 
found his brother with a beautiful new skin, 
which changed him so much that at first he 
did not know him. His grandfather was dead. 
having been unable to bear the heat and want of 
water; but he was met by several brothers and 
sisters, whom he had left in the mud, with noth- 
ing but heads and tails. These little tadpoles 
had now lost their tails, gotten on their legs, and 
came hopping up to him, as full-grown frogs, to 
bid him welcome. They all passed many pleas- 
ant days in listening to his accounts of what he 
had seen, and he was ever afterwards looked up 
to by the whole settlement as the Travelled Frog. 
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Books for Young People. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


Tue liking for landscape pictures comes with the 
period of reflection, but from earliest childhood the 
eye finds something to carry back to the mind in 
such pictures as represent human and animal life. 
Art, in this instance, as in many others, affords us a 
clear medium for perceiving a general truth, which 
we are likely to overlook when it addresses us through 
literary forms. The little child, born into a world of 
beauty, has eyes, not for the fixed forms, the rocks 
and hills, which have been here since the foundation 
of things, but for that which is in motion like him- 
self, and nothing seizes so powerfully on his attention 
as the recital of what others have experienced. “ Tell 
us what you used to do when yon were little,” is the 
constant appeal of young to old, and the baldest nar- 
rative, told in the first person, will have unfailing 
stores for the young imagination. The stories which 
we give children, are enjoyed by them in proportion 
as they have the real element; and a fairy tale will 
seem a mockery if the teller has no power to invest 
it with some degree of actuality. 

It is this instinct for real life which would make us 
reason @ priori in favor of biography as reading for 
the young. In point of fact there are few books so 
generally miswritten as biographies, especially when 
intended for the young, and a distaste for this class 
of literature is early acquired, but not inborn. On 
the contrary, in point of fact again, successful biog- 
raphies have an undying charm for young and old 
alike, and it is an exceedingly good fortune which 
acquaints a young reader with the best of these 
works. 

Not to mention others in this brief notice, “ Plu- 
tarch’s Lives” may be cited as at the head of all bi- 
ographical works, and as eminently a book for the 
young; another illustration of the truth that what is 
classic in literature has a peculiar affinity with youth. 
If one were to read “ Plutarch” aloud to a boy, he 
would be struck, first of all, with the absence of oid- 
fashion in it. Neither reader or listener would feel 
that the subjects or style were removed from their 
interest and sympathy, or that, because the events 
transpired in Greece or Rome, instead of New York 
or Kentucky, they were therefore less immediate in 
concern. But this is exactly the distinguishing at- 
tribute of the real classic, that every thing is bound 


fast to humanity, and cut loose from time and place. 
Again, the reader — we are supposing him still helped 
by the reflex influence of the boy’s nature on himself 
— would be aware of a moral strength in Plutarch 
upon which he could rest as on a rock. Here was a 
writer warm with life, interested to the quick in what- 
ever was human, yet distributing praise and censure 
with an even-handed justice that seems almost above 
human frailty. The comparisons between characters, 
which we think of as so formal and arbitrary, are not 
at all for the sake of pitting one against another, — 
that is the ordinary use of comparisons of character, 
— but of making one illustrate the other: the red is 
placed beside the blue, in order that the blue may 
come forward more distinetly. A good illustration of 
Plutarch’s clear comparison, and impartial yet firm 
judgment, is in his comments on the deaths of Mar- 
cellus and Pelopidas; and again, observe how, with 
all his admiration for Marcus Cato, he deals out hon- 
est censure of his petty avarice, refusing to call it by 
some euphemism. 

It has been asserted by some scholars that Plu- 
tarch is not reliable as a historian. Without debat- 
ing this, it is enough to say that what we go to Plu- 
tarch for is reliable. It is not historic facts that we 
seek there, but historic lives; and to the young reader 
it is of far more importance that he should be brought 
into acquaintance with men’s conduct under guidance 
of such a sturdy moralist as Plutarch, than that he 
should become exactly infermed of their separate acts. 
Events get their significance from life. 

Plutarch is the Shakespeare of the young. His 
men and women are as real, the broad foundation of 
a cominon humanity is the same, and his language is 
more plain and comprehensible. It is not the dra- 
matic form which children care for in Shakespeare ; 
and the narrative of men’s lives, the bright transpar- 
ent view of character, the strong movement over the 
tide of events which Plutarch and Shakespeare alike 
present, is, in the former writer, given in the form 
most in harmony with a child’s nature. A signal il- 
lustration is found in a comparison of Shakespeare’s 
and Plutarch’s “ Coriolanus,” where the entrance of 
Coriolanus into the house of Aufidius, is, in Plutarch’s 
narrative, far more luminous and interesting to the 
child than it possibly can be in Shakespeare’s drama. 


PATCHWORK. 


BY THE EDITOR AND HIS FRIENDS. 


No doubt some of our readers keep books called 
“ Questions and Answers,” in which a list of about 
twenty questions is written on each page, such as, — 


What is your favorite prose author ? your favorit : her- 
oine in history ? your pet economy ? and the | xe, to 
which answers are written from time to tiie by 
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friends, so that one can have a good idea of dif- 
ferent people’s tastes and prejudices. The fancy 
has been quite popular in Paris, and the lady who 
introduced it there has sent us some of the answers 
which the Emperor and Empress gave to the ques- 
tions. We copy them as they stand : — 

Votre vertu favorite ? 

Napoleon. — Gratitude. 

Eugénie. — Dévouement. 

Votre occupation favorite ? 

Nap. — Chercher la solution de problémes insolu- 
bles. 

Lug. — Faire le bien. 

Si vous n’étiez pas vous, que voudriez-vous étre ? 

Nap. — Mon petit-fils 

Eug. — Ce que je suis. 

Vos auteurs favoris en prose ? 

Nap. — Tacite. 

Fug. — Caldéron. 

Vos poetes favoris ? 

Nap. — Byron. 

Hug. — Shakespeare. 

Quels caractéres détestez - vous le plus dans l’his- 
toire ? 

Nap. — Le Constable de Bourbon. 

Eug. — Lopez. 

Pour quelle faute avez-vous le plus d’indulgence ? 

Nap. — Pour celle dont je profite. 

Eug. — Pour celle que la passion excuse. 


Here is a serious poem, which Sam Stubbs and 
Seraphina would have enjoyed : — 


EVE. 
Ben seeks the beech-trees; thence the herd he 
fetches ; 
Zeke sees the hens well fed; the west mere stretches 
Steeped deepest red ; the sheep-bell’s gentle knell, — 
Serenest sweet, — descends the fern-set dell. 
The peerless well-sweep, — seventeen feet length, — 
Seeks the well’s depths, exerts stern, bended strength. 
Bet needs the sweep’s help; she sets beets, beef, 
cheese, — 
The men’s refreshment ; ne’er wee Peter sees 
Help self, then Nep; then creep three deft steps 
thence, 
Speed next the sheds, then seek the sheltered fence. 
Zeke enters, seven eggs extends; Bet sneers : 
“ Where be the rest?” “The rest?” 
Peter keers 
Es well es” — Peter enters: “ Here’s three yet.” 
“Ten eggs; there, Zeke, ye see the rest,” jeers Bet. 
The men seem sleepless ; even Peter ne’er 
Beseeches bed yet ; Bet seems stern, severe. 
She peels the “reds,” then, next the elder-trees, 
Elbethel Phelps’s Ebenezer sees. 
Severest test ! her fresh cheek redder gets, 
Yet deepest cheeks tempt never, seen next Bet’s. 
Next the hen’s perch, her dress’s checkered green 
Sweeps the fresh herbs ; then well the elders screen 
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Her steps; she meets her Ebenezer next ; 
The merest beetles see them then, perplexed. 
The eve’s well spent; then let the elder - screen 
Defend the eve’s serenest, sweetest scene. 
MARCH MADOC, 
How many different vowels are there in that sweet 
poem ? 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
KEY WORDS. 
Sunny and stormy, capricious I am, 
I come like a lion, and go like a lamb. 
Bring flowers, and round a Maypole stout 
Enjoy my second, with song and shout. 
CROSS WORDS. 
My first is a Border State, 
Lovely and fair to see ; 
My second, our noble Continent, 
The home of the brave and free. 
My third, our heroes win 
In fame, and song, or story, 
But like my fourth, it may rebound, 
And leave them without glory ; 
Then farewell hopes to reach at all 
My last, a white one, at the Capital. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE, 
Emblem of purity, 
Bright like the moon. 


Falling at daybreak, 
At night, at noon. 


Pretty little floweret, 
Coming so soon. 


I’m found upon the sea-shore. 
Look not for me afar. 

I am a mighty river. 

I sometimes leave a scar. 


ANAGRAMMATIC ENIGMA. 

I am a part of the Continent of America, and I 
contain seven letters : — 

My 2, 3, 4, and 6, is a title. My 1, 3, and 4, is a 
preposition. My 5, 6, and 7, is a girl’s name. My 
4, 3, 7, and 4, what lions do. My 6, 3, 2, and 2, 
what little girls love. My 2, 7, 5, and 4, a hiding 
place. My 4, 7,5, and 2, part of a fence. My 1, 
5, and 4, a tree. My 2, 7, and 6,a boy. My 7, 5, 
and 4, upon what we live. My 1, 3, 4, and 6, the 
crossing of a river. My 2, 5, and 6,a top. My 4, 
3, and 6, what the wisest man commended the use of. 
My 1, 4, 5, 2, and 2, on old ladies’ caps. My 6, 3, 
2, 2, 7, and 4, what we love. , 


ANSWERS TO DOUBLE ACROSTICS IN MAY NUMBER. 

1. Foundation - words. — Bologna-sausage. — Cross- 
words. — Boars, ochra, landau, oats, gorilla, nag, ale. 
2. Foundation -words.— Make it Darker. Cross- 
words. — Mad, ambrosia, kisser, embark, intrigue, tar. 
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